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DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 



MAMMALS OF THE SOUTHWEST DESERTS by 
George Olin. Newly revised edition describes 
the mammals of the deserts with artist illustra- 
tions of the animals and their footprints for 
easy identification. Paperback, 112 pages, 
$1.00. 

ANZA-BORREGO DESERT GUIDE by Horace Por- 
ker. Second edition of this well-illustrated and 
documented book is enlarged considerably. Tops 
among guidebooks, it is equolly recommended 
for research material in an area that was crossed 
by Anza, Kit Carson, the Mormon Bottalion, 
49ers, Railroad Survey parties, Pegleg Smith, the 
Jackass Moil, Butterfield Stage, and today's 
adventurous tourists. 1 39 pages, cardboard 
cover, $2.95, 

OLD CALIFORNIA MINES (1899) by Charles Yale. 

Reprint from early mining industry records. 
Photos show different types of mining, mainly 
in Mother Lode country. Text contains statistics 
and discussions of early problems $2.00. 
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PIONEER FORTS OF THE 
OLD WEST 

By HERBERT M. HART 

History of the West is told through visits 
to the forts which played such an im- 
portant role In the conquest of the fron- 
tier. Redding this beautifully illustrated 
book is like marching once again through 
blistering heat of the deserts and over 
the cold mountains. Large format, 192 
pages. 

$12.95 
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TALES THE WESTERN 
TOMBSTONES TELL 

By LAMBERT FLORIN 

Famous and infamous come back to life 
In thl» great photo history. Missionary 
and mule driver, bad guy and black- 
imllh, all come to glory In tales the 
tombstones tell. Florin's award-winning 
photographs tell the story of these his- 
toric graves of the Old West. Large for- 
mat, hardcover. 

$12.95 



SUN, SAND AND SOLITUDE by Randall Hender- 
son. For more than 50 years Randall Henderson 
hos traveled across the deserts of the West until 
today he is known as the voice and prophet of 
this region of mystery, solitude and beauty. 
Founder of Desert Magazine in 1931, he has de- 
voted his life to understanding the great out- 
doors. His second and latest book is a culmin- 
ation of his experiences, thoughts and philoso- 
phy. Hardcover, deluxe format, deckle-edged 
paper, 16 pages full color, excellent illustrations, 
$7.95. 

METAL DETECTOR HANDBOOK by Art Lossagne, 
2nd edition. Includes history, operating tech- 
niques, interpretation of signals, and Directory 
of Manufacturers. One of the most complete 
handbooks of its kind. Paperback, 65 pages. 
$3.00. 

100 DESERT WILD FLOWERS by Nott Dodge. All 

in full color. Handy to carry for identification. 
Paperback, $1.50. 



100 ROADSIDE FLOWERS by Natt N. Dodge. A 

companion book to his 100 DESERT WIIDFLOW- 

ERS, this book lists 100 flowers growing in the 
4,500 to 7,000 foot levels. Like the companion 
book, every flower is illustrated in 4-color 
photographs. Excellent to carry in cor during 
weekend trips for family fun. Paperback, 64 
pages, $1 .50. 

THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS by Edmund C. Jaeger. 

Revised 4th edition is standard guide to Mohave 
and Colorado deserts with new chapters on 
desert conservation and aborigines. Hardcover. 
S4.95. 

GEMS, MINERALS, CRYSTALS AND ORES by 
Richard M. Pearl. A poperbock edition of his 
best-selling hardcover book which has been out 
of print for a year. From agate to zircon, the 
book tells where gems, minerals, crystals and 
ores can be found, how they are identified, col- 
lected, cut and displayed. Paperback, slick 
paper, 64 color photographs, 320 pages. $2.95. 




POWER BOATING THE WEST 
COAST OF MEXICO 

By SPENCER MURRAY and RALPH POOLE 

The full scoop on cruising from Guaymas 
to Puerto Vallarto with side trips ashore 
along the way. Excellent guide for those 
who plan to moke the trip and interest- 
ing reading for those who would tike to. 
Hardcover, profusely illustrated, 304 
pages. 

$6.75 



OLD MINES OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Here 
is a reprint of a report of the State Mineralogist 
made in 1693 and limited to 1000 copies. It 
covers desert, mountain and coastal areas in- 
cluding Calico, Salton Sea, Colorado River dis- 
tricts and southern California counties. Reolly a 
terrific book for prospectors, both amateur and 
professional, ond it is especially recommended 
by DESERT. Paperback. $2.50. 

LOST MINES AND TREASURES OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST by Ruby El Huit. If you've been 
yearning to go treasure hunting, afoot or by 
armchair, this is the book to point the way. In- 
cludes little known and fascinating sidelights on 
regional history, 14 exact and detailed maps 
and photographs. Hardcover, 257 pages. $4.50. 



WHEN ORDERING BOOKS 
PLEASE 

Add 50 cents PER ORDER 

(Not Each Book) 
for handling and mailing 

California residents add 5 percent 
sales tax, regardless of whether you 
are a Republican or Democrat. 
Send check or money order to Desert Maga- 
zine Book Shop, Palm Desert, California 
92260. Sorry, but we cannot accept charges 
or C.O.D. orders. 



SUPERSTITION TREASURES by Travis Marlowe. 

Wealth that exists in the Superstition Moun- 
tains of Arizona, fabulously rich mines, plus a 
cache or two of gold and silver — piled high in 
secret hiding places by those long-ago Peralto 
miners. Maps carved on stone before the mass- 
acre of 1 848. Illustrated in color and black 
and white. Paperback, 64 pages. $2.50. 

BEACHES OF BAJA by Walt Wheelock. The au- 
thor has personally explored the beautiful 
beaches of Baja, which, unlike those of Upper 
California, are uncluttered and uncrowded. He 
tells how to reach the beaches and what type of 
transportation is needed. A companion book to 
Gerhard and Gu lick's Lower California Guide 
Book. Poperbook, illustrated, 72 pages, $1.95. 
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MARCH COLOR PHOTOS 

Front Cover: Water from melting snows in the mountains 
tumbles down the canyons and into the desert in Southern 
Arizona's Sabino Creek. Photo by David Muench, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. Page 22: Gary Moore, Monrovia, Calif., illustrates 
his article on the ghost camp of Skidoo with the color photo of 
one of the last remaining buildings. Back Cover: Rain clouds 
hover over palm trees in Coachella Valley near Palm Desert. 
Photo by Harry Vroman, Palm Springs. 
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bOOK REVIEWS 



ROUGH RIDING 

By Dick Cepek and Walt Wheelock 

Two veteran desert travelers have com- 
piled an excellent book on how to drive 
and survive in the back country. Although 
based on driving through Baja Califor- 
nia, the information is applicable to all 
other areas of the West. 

Dick Cepek is a long-time back coun- 
try explorer and operates a supply firm 
for four-wheel-drive vehicles. Walt 
Wheelock is the author of numerous 
books and has been exploring the West 
for "forty-plus" years. 

Among the chapters in the book are 
Adventure, Back Country Roads, Learn- 
ing, Tires and Wheels, Speed, Sand, Dig- 
ging Out, Rocky Roads, Stream Crossing, 
Food and Water, plus many others. 

If you are not an experienced back 
country driver and want to be one, this 
book is a must. Veterans will also find 
new information and tricks -of -the- road 
for future use. 

I strongly recommend anyone who 
drives off the pavement, whether in a 
passenger car, four-wheel-drive or dune 
buggy. P ur 'his handy paperback, 36-page 
book in the glove compartment of his 
vehicle. The dollar spent for the informa- 
tion will pay off in the long run. Yes, 
it's only $1.00. 



BOTTLE COLLECTOR'S 
HANDBOOK AND PRICING GUIDE 
By John T. Yount 

As the hobby of bottle collecting be- 
comes more popular, new bottle books 
are published to keep up with the latest 
in prices and identification. This book 
should be a valuable aid in these fields. 

Contents include listing of 1850 bot- 
tles and their current market value, 
seventeen categories, including the Jim 
Beam series, where to sell or buy bottles, 
identifications made easy, and how to tell 
which bottles will turn purple. Even for 
those who have other bottle books, this 
one should be a welcome addition. Pa- 
perback, illustrated, 89 pages, $3-95. 



LOST MINES AND TREASURES 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
By Ruby El Hut 

The best book on lost mines and tres- 
ures in the Pacific northwest area, this 
volume has been out of print for several 
months. It is now available again through 
the Desert Magazine Book Shop. Illus- 
trated with maps and photographs, the 
author has done an excellent job of both 
research and writing. Hardcover, 257 
pages, $4.50. 



FOSSIL VERTEBRATES 

OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

By Theodore Downs 

Another in the excellent series of Cali- 
fornia Natural History Guides published 
by the University of California, this 
volume deals with the history of animals 
and identification of their fossils, plus 
an excellent chapter on the Care and Col- 
lection of Fossils. Illustrated both in 
color and black and white, 61 pages, 
paperback, $1.75. 



DEAD MEN DO TELL TALES 
By Lake Erie Sckaejer 

Frank Fish, a well known and contro- 
versial treasure hunter, died under my- 
sterious circumstances in his mobile home 
at Amador City, California. Although 
the coroner's verdict was suicide, many 
of Fish's friends, including the author of 
this book, believe he did not take his own 
life. 

Mrs. Schaefer and her husband were 
close friends of the treasure hunter and 
helped him establish his Buffalo Ranch 
Museum in Amador City. 

The first part of Dead Men Do Tell 
Tales describes Fish's years as a treasure 
hunter, his search for the Lost Dutch- 
man bonanza in Arizona's Superstition 
Mountains, and the author's conversa- 
tions with Fish. This part of the book, 
and the last chapter in which she de- 
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Books reviewed may be ordered 
from the DESERT Magazine Book 
Order Department, Palm Desert, 
California 92260. Please include 
50c for handling. California resi- 
dents must add 5% sales tax. 
Enclose payment with order. 



scribes the circumstances surrounding his 
death, make interesting reading. 

The second part of the book is merely 
a short compilation of alleged lost mines 
and bonanzas in the West. However, for 
those interested in the life of a 
sional treasure hunter, this book 
interesting reading. Paperback, 80 pages, 
illustrated, $3.00. 



ROOM TO ROAM 

Published by the 

Bureau of Land Management 

A section of the Department of the 
Interior, The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment administers some 450 million acres 
of public domain land, ranging from arid 
deserts to Arctic tundra. 

Created in 1812 as the General Land 
office, the Bureau "maintains the public 
domain as a national storehouse of lands 
and resources for the future, while man- 
aging the lands for multiple uses to meet 
needs of the present." This is a hard 
task for any organization and the Bureau 
of Land Management has its critics as 
well as supporters. 

The millions of acres of land they ad- 
minister in the West are the wilderness 
areas which hundreds of thousands of 
people visit each year, ranging from com- 
plete camping grounds to barren acres 
where man can find peace and solitude. 

Room to Roam is a recreation guide to 
these public lands and your heritage. 
Beautifully illustrated with 4-color photo- 
graphs and maps of the West's recrea- 
tional areas, it includes a complete guide 
to points of interest in the various areas. 
Officials of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment are to be commended for this pub- 
lication — and it's yours for only 50 cents. 
Send money order to Room to Roam, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. THIS IS A GOVERN- 
MENT PUBLICATION AND IS NOT 
CARRIED BY DESERT MAGAZINE 
BOOK SHOP, SO PLEASE ORDER 
FROM WASHINGTON, D.C 
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by L. L. Schoenfeld 



T^Torth OF the Dragoon Mountains 
ll in Southern Arizona stands a 
monument to Arizona's mining history. 
Deserted, abandoned and forgotten, it's 
wooden parts and iron pieces have been 
treated kindly by the dry desert air. It 
seems to be resting, awaiting a resurg- 
ance in man's quest for that elusive yel- 
low metal. 




From the Mother Lode to Cripple 
Creek, from the Comstock to Tombstone, 
it was known through the West as a 
stamp mill. Wherever men dug precious 
metals from the earth a stamp mill was 
usually nearby — crushing lumps of hard 
quartz into a slurry of runny mud so 
that the gold or silver could be removed. 
It was well suited to the needs of the 




early-day miner, being simple to oper- 
ate and reliable in operation — and it 
could be taken apart and hauled most any 
place a wagon could go. 

Stamp mills were usually powered by 
low-pressured steam engines, the steam 
coming from locomotive- type boilers 
with extremely tall smoke stacks. Fuel 
was whatever was handy, be it sage brush, 
mesquite or tall pines. 

The genesis of the stamp mill is lost 
in antiquity, it is simply the mechaniza- 
tion of a mortar and pestal. The most 
widely used version consisted of five 
stamps per mortarbox and a rotating 
camshaft to rise and drop each stamp in 
turn. The falling stamp — some weighted 
over 750 pounds — would crush the ore 
and release the precious metal. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
stamp mill was its longevity. The mod- 
ern version was put in use in California 
and Nevada about the time of the Ameri- 
can Civil War and some stamp mills were 
still in use in the 1930s. The gyratory 
crushers and ball mills that come into 
use in the copper mills were not nearly 
as efficient as stamp mills for certain types 
of gold and silver ore. 

A standing stamp mill is a rare sight 
nowadays. The scrap iron drives of 
World War II cleaned out almost all of 
them. In fact, the one pictured here may 
be the last one left in Arizona. □ 
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by Pat Holmes 




The author was awakened one morning by the baying of sheep and the tinkling of 
a bell on the sheepherdefs burro as they casually walked past the campsite. 




Due to visibility and easy maneuvering, dune buggies are ideal vehicles for the 
exploration of both canyons and desert areas. 



he ram's head with its curling horns 
was silhouetted against the late afternoon 
sun above the canyon. Two more moun- 
tain sheep, a female and a young one, 
were right below him. They were kind of 
a beige color, but the ram was lighter — 
almost a cream. Poised on the sheer wall 
before going over the top, they were an 
unforgetable sight. 

My husband and I took turns watching 
them through the binoculars. Then, as I 
focused my camera, the sheep disappeared 
from view over the canyon rim. They 
were probably too far away to get a good 
picture, but at least we had the thrill of 
seeing wild mountain sheep. 

This was our second trip through Goler 
Wash in the Panamints in our dune 
buggy. The last time we had gone all the 
way to Butte Valley, but this time we 
didn't get as far. There were too many 
rocks to examine, odd formations to look 
at, and pictures to take. 

My husband and I have never been 
able to hike very far into the back country 
so we explore by dune buggy. Holidays 
and weekends will find us with our camp- 
er, buggy hitched on behind, heading for 
the desert or mountains. 

Since we like the convenience of a 
camper and not moving camp very often, 
it was either buy a four-wheel drive or a 
dune buggy. For us the buggy was the 
most practical. In fact, we now have two. 
Our first, a Corvair called the Jungle 
Cruiser because it has heat and doors, is 
bigger and heavier than most rigs. The 
latest is a Volkswagen. 

This year we traveled the canyons near 
Johannesburg. The trail wound around 
the hills until it washed out at a deep 



gully. Unhooking the rig, we scouted the 
gully, finally finding a place to cross. 
My husband drove the camper and I 
took the buggy across and down to a 
lovely campsite — all to ourselves. 

Just for a little while though. The next 
morning we shared it with hundreds of 
sheep. Leading the sheep was a belled 
donkey loaded with gear while the herder 
and his dog brought up the rear of the 
flock. I'm not sure who was more sur- 
prised — the herder or us. 

The wild flowers were scatter-rugs of 
yellow and blue sprinkled with white. 
There were several clumps of desert 
asters and a red flower, a new one to us. 
We stopped at the ruins of a ranch and 
wondered how it had burned. While 
there we snapped a picture of a desert 
tortoise. 

On the way home we explored Last 
Chance Canyon. Wild flowers and bushes 
were in bloom; a Beaver Tail cactus's 
bright pink flower contrasted sharply 
with the brown earth. One of the weird 
formations in the canyon looked like a 
dripped sand castle. There were many 
old mines, and jasper, agate, and petrified 
. to hunt. 



In the summer we explore jeep trails 
near Kennedy Meadows or other moun- 
tain areas. During hunting season the 
men use the camper as a base camp, then 
travel in the buggy to where they want 
to hunt, whether it's ducks at Tule Lake 
or deer in the Sierras. 

Sometimes friends who haven't a rig 
will take one of ours and go with us. We 
celebrate New Years by traveling cross- 
country along the Colorado River. A cold 
wind always seems to blow until the day 
we leave; then the weather turns beau- 
tiful. So it's bundle up warm when we 
hunt geodes in the Potato Patch in the 
Wiley Well area. 

In some places we gully-run to keep 
out of the wind and when I'm driving 
in them, I never seem to be able to get 
me and the people riding in the back 
through the overhanging branches with- 
out them getting slapped. But it's all fun. 

Citizen's band radios are in both our 
camper and buggy. It is easier to caravan 
with one. For the amount of money spent 
we believe it was a good investment as 
some day we might have to call for help. 

When we go exploring in the buggy 
we carry a shovel, tools, a few parts, 



binoculars, cameras in a case (to protect 
against heat and dust), sunglasses and 
lotion, Kleenex, hooded jacket, water and 
a lunch. A lunch is important! Some of 
the men went for a ride expecting to be 
back by dinner time. About three hours 
after dinner, they finally returned. To 
keep the seven of them from starving, 
they divided the only food they had— 
a roll of Rolaids. 

But I have my problems too. Like the 
time I ran over a cactus. And it was such 
a little one. Have you ever tried to pump 
up a tire punctured with cacti needles 
with a hand pump? It took three of us 
taking turns to inflate it enough so we 
could reach camp. It was after that we 
bought a tire pump that fits on a spark 
plug. 

Are dune buggies dangerous? Not if 
you follow common sense rules. After 
all we're not dashing up rocky washes or 
hills at 60 miles an hour. We are lucky 
if we travel at 10 mph. We want to see 
things as we explore. By going exploring, 
the things a family can learn about the 
back country are amazing. The places to 
see are endless and dune buggies are for 
brush popping. □ 
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if RAISES 



it LOWERS 



it's HYDRAULIC 



The unique hydraulic mechanism which raises the 
camper top can be safely operated even by a small 
child. Locks prevent accidental lowering. The top is 
lowered quickly by the simple turn of a valve. Drive 
safely at any speed with minimum drag and sway. 
Sit or recline on comfortable couches while travel- 
ing with top down. Alaskan camper top raises in sec- 




onds. Enjoy 
roomy walk- 
in living quarters, weather tight, high ceiling, "home 
away from home," complete with three-burner stove, 
sink, cabinets, ice box, beds and many other luxury 
features. 

6 FACTORIES TO SERVE VOU 



Write today to the factory nearest you lor free folder describing the most advanced camper on the 



ft. D. HALL MFG., INC.. 5847 Glenoaks Bind . Sun Valley (Sin Fernando Valley I California 91352, Denf 

ALASKAN CAMPERS NWTtflTEST, INC.. M10 South 143rd Street (TuhniU). Satttrt, Wash. 981 W, Oept D 

ALASKAN CAMPER SALES, INC, (5 F.Sacrimenle iru| Interaction of internals MM 80 and State 21 
Route I. Bni 332. Suiiun City. California M5B5. Dapt 



PENNECAMP. INC.. 401 W End Hit.. Mania 



. 17545, Dsnt 4. 



G. R. Grubbi Manufacturing, Inc. dYb/a 

ALASKAN CAMPER SALES, 9048 Lonjpoint Hd.. Houston. Teiai 77K5, Dent. 0. 
FORT LltPTON CAMPERS, INC 1100 Dtnwr Ave.. Fort lupton. Coloiaito B06J1 Oarjl D 
i WM .o. niiiii c«nmm«i. «attw m> ..n- 
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APAEHELAND 



by Barbara and Warren Transue 



THE sleepy little military cemetery, 
drowsing undisturbed in the warm 
desert sun, lends a deceptively peaceful 
aura to Arizona's Fort Apache. It was 
here the renegade Geronimo made West- 
ern history, and put the Apache country 
"tall in the saddle" on every American 

The fort itself was born in 1870, stra- 
tegically situated between the Navajo and 
Apache domains. Troops stationed at Fort 
Apache gave chase to the elusive Geron- 
imo and Nachez. Originally known as 
Camp Ord, its name later was changed to 
Camp Thomas in tribute to Major Gen- 
eral George V. Thomas, "The Rock of 
Chickamauga." After a visit by the color- 
ful Cochise, who stayed there for several 
weeks during the year of its founding, 
the camp finally received the permanent 
name of Fort Apache in a gesture of 
friendship to Cochise. 

Where cavalry troopers and foot sold- 
iers once stood at rigid attention before 
General O. O. Howard and General 
George A. Crook, Indian youngsters now 
romp. For after being manned as a fort 
until 1924 by the United States Cavalry, 
the property was turned over to the In- 
dian Service to be used as a school. It is 
now known as the Theodore Roosevelt 
8 




School, and several of the original fort 
buildings are still in use as a part of the 
institution. 

Fort Apache was "home" to many who 
were not United States soldiers. It was 
the training camp for many famous Apa- 
che scouts, whose invaluable aid to the 
troops beside whom they traveled can 
never be overstated. These were the men 
who led our soldiers into the secret hid- 
ing places of the renegades; who follow- 
ed the outlaw bands into little-known 
canyons and rock formations to persuade 
the fugitives of the futility of their fight. 
And these are the men who lie side by 
side with their soldier buddies beneath 
white headstones in the little 
on a gentle cactus- 
grown slope at the end of an almost un- 
marked path. 

The fort itself is only a part of the 
great Fort Apache Indian Reservation. 
Several miles beyond the fort, there is a 
tiny sign pointing off to the right of the 
main highway (State 73) and labeled 
Kinishba Ruins. An unpaved road wand- 
ers a mile or so to the site of one of the 
most impressive early Indian habitations 
to be found anywhere. The word Kinish- 
ba is derived from two Indian words: 
kin for house, and Ihhba Apache for 



Many of the original Fort Apache buildings are used today for the Indian Theodore Roosevelt School, 



As many as 2000 people lived at Kmishba centuries ago A visitor slides through a tiny door of the Kinishba ruins, 
during the Pueblo 111 period. Buildings are in remarkable It is now a National Historic Landmark, open to the public 
shape for their age. the year 'round. 



brown. These ruins tell much about a 
community of probably 2000 people who 
lived here some seven centuries ago. In 
the days when the fort was pulsing with 
military life, soldiers and other residents 
apparently dug in the ruins for souvenirs, 
thus removing much that could have 
added more detail to the Kinishba story. 
In 1931, the head of the University of 
Arizona's Archaeology Department, Dr. 
Byron Cummings, began a program of 
excavation and restoration at the site, a 
project which continued until 1939. Kin- 
ishba is now a Registered National His- 
toric Landmark under the protection of 
the National Park Service, and while 
visitors are welcome to wander freely in 
the ruins at all times, they are not allowed 
to remove any artifacts or do any private 
excavating. 

Kinishba is known as a Pueblo site of 
the classic or Pueblo III period. It has 
two large "apartment houses," each with 
over two hundred rooms. With the addi- 
tion of a number of smaller structures 
nearby, the community could accommo- 
date between one and two thousand resi- 
dents. 

Archaeologists believe that the span of 
Kinishba's occupation reached from some- 
time in the late 1200s — its peak — to after 
1350. They are convinced that it was 
finally abandoned for a no more myster- 
ious reason than that the water problem 
in the area became acute and forced its 
occupants to move on. 

Fort Apache Indian Reservation enjoys 
a delightful, temperate year-round cli- 
mate, the altitude of nearby White River 
being approximately five thousand feet. 
There is ample opportunity for camping 
in this White Mountain recreation spot; 
on the reservation itself as well as in ad- 
joining Sitgreaves National Forest. The 
small towns near the fort, such as White 
River (eight miles) and McNary (twen- 
ty-three) — departure point of a day trip 
by old fashioned steam locomotive — have 
comfortable hotel and motel accommoda- 
tions. As for fishing, the Fort Apache 
Reservation contains about half — -more 
than three hundred miles— of the state's 
excellent trout streams. The Indian resi- 
dents extend a friendly hand to visitors, 
who may attend some summer tribal 
ceremonies with their cameras as long as 
they do not intrude. 

Arizona's Apache land is pure Ameri- 
cana — don't miss its living history. □ 
10 




Indian scouts He side by side with soldiers in the Fort Apache Cemetery. Scouts 
aided troops in the war against Geronimo and Nachez. 




Southern Baja . . . 

The 

Easy 
Way 



by Bill Hayden 



The drive from the California border 
down the entire length of Baja Cali- 
fornia has long been an adventure for 
desert travelers. In addition, the southern 
part of the trip offers a special bonus. 
Here you can find historic Spanish ruins, 
abandoned Yankee mines, sleepy tropical 
villages, and desert mountains springing 
dry and dusty from the sea. 

Since the inauguration of the La Paz 
to Mazatlan ferry three years ago the 
roads in Southern Baja have been im- 
proved for passenger car travel, opening 
hundreds of miles of scenic areas to 
people who did not have the right equip- 
ment or time to make the trip. 

You won't find freeway and air con- 
ditioned motels yet, and swimming pools 
are few and far between. There are plenty 
of problems still to be overcome. But you 
can surmount these problems with an 
ordinary passenger car, and two weeks 
vacation. 



If you have a couple of extra weeks, a 
suitably rugged vehicle, and the patience 
to savor the empty desert without rush- 
ing, drive down as we did last summer. 
For 10 days we lurched and jolted 
through the wasteland, following a pair 
of ruts over rocky hills and through dusty 
valleys choked with greasewood and 
cactus. We cooked for ourselves, or ate 
beans and tortillas in dirt-floored adobe 
kitchens, and slept in the open beside the 
road every night. 

To enjoy this region your family- 
should be moderately adventurous, and 
willing to rub shoulders with the friend- 
ly folk of rural Mexico. It isn't really 
necessary to camp out. But for people 
who like to camp on their own, without 
supervision and crowded camp sites, Baja 
is perfect. Besides, after tourists begin 
to discover this bonanza they'll quickly 



your camping gear will lend valuable 
extra flexibility to your trip. 



Southern Baja California 
abounds in picturesque bays and 
uncrowded beaches and camping areas 
such as this one at Conception Bay. 




If you're not ready, willing and 
equipped for that particular form of ad- 
venture, don't give up on Baja. Instead, 
breeze from Los Angeles down to main- 
land Mazatlan in three and a half days, 
driving on paved highways all the way. 
Then, bring your car across to La Paz on 
the twice-a-week overnight ferry. 

Although this luxurious ferry has plied 
the Gulf for several years, until now it 
hasn't really done the motoring tourist 
very much good. The roads in southern 
Baja were so bad there was hardly any 
place to drive to. Now, that scene is 
changing. 

One day last summer we left La Paz 
at noon and found a newly-paved high- 
way to San Jose del Cabo, 125 miles 
south. The easy afternoon's jaunt left 
plenty of time for sightseeing. 

We explored the old mining town of 
El Triunfo, a ghostly relic of past gringo 
enterprise. In the 1860s an American 
named Brooks operated an ore mill with 
24 stamps here, the largest mill south of 
the Mother Lode. Nowadays, a pair of 
towering brick chimneys overlook the 
half-abandoned town. Mounds of purp- 



lish slag surround the 
up to the very back door 
rhurch. 

We investigated the catch at a fly-in 
fishing resort along the Bahia de las 
Palmas, where marlin abound from June 
to October. By mid-afternoon we crossed 
the Tropic of Cancer, near the pictures- 
que oasis village of Santiago. We fol- 
lowed a short side road west to the vil- 
lage, past the small Hotel Palomar, Dry 
desert foothills surround the tiny green 
valley and push it up under the massive 
Sierra de San Lorenzo. Lush fields and 
groves yield sugar cane, dates, bananas, 
mangoes, and papayas. 

By suppertime we reached the end of 
the highway at San Jose del Cabo. We 
found a restaurant, groceries, and gaso- 
line in this attractive tropical village. A 
few blocks from the plaza is a small 
hotel, the Casa de Fisher. 

For the next 25 miles we twisted 
along the Gulf coast toward Cabo San 
Lucas, the southernmost tip of the Cali- 
fornias. The unpaved but adequate road 
climbed over and around desert sand 
dunes most of the way. On our left, the 




The clear waters of the Gulf of 

climate makes it 
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are ideal for skin diving. The tropical 
vacation t 



surf hammered at rocky headlands and 
rolled into broad, sweeping sandy coves. 
We pitched camp on the open beach 
here, right beside the road. There are, 
however, three luxurious fly-in tourist 
hotels along this stretch. Reservations 
are advisable, and can be obtained by 
mail or in La Paz. 

Another easy drive south from La Paz 
leads to the charming Pacific coast vil- 
lage of Todos Santos, especially praised 
for beautiful tropical flowers. The Hotel 
California there is frequented mostly by 
Mexican travelers; you might find it an 
interesting change from tourist routine. 
From La Paz to Todos Santos it's just 
fifty miles, half paved and half gravel. 

North of La Paz, new roads are open- 
ing a dramatic region previously beyond 
the reach of the ordinary motoring tour- 
ist. The trip north starts with 130 miles 
of excellent paved highway, renovated 
just last summer. The lightly traveled 
road cuts through the desolate Magda- 
lena Plain to Villa Constitucion, a half 
day's drive. From this raw, dusty cotton- 
farming center a new road branches east- 
ward toward the Gulf, 60 miles away. 

The first half of this new road was 
completed last summer: a wide, graded 
modern highway, surfaced with gravel, 
easy to drive. Then, the road hit rugged 
country, and stopped short. Last July a 
road crew was punching the last 30 
miles through the mountains down to 
Puerto Escondido, on the Gulf. Local 
officials told us that this road would be 
passable by the end of the summer. 

Before you try to drive this segment, 
check in La Paz (the Department of 
Tourism, on the waterfront drive) and 
in Villa Constitucion on the condition of 
this road. Allow two or three hours for 
the 30-mile mountainous stretch, and 
don't let nightfall catch you there. Start 
early from La Paz to reach Loreto, or 
spend the night at the modest hotel in 
Villa Constitucion and tackle the tough 
grades the next morning. 

Once you get through the mountains 
to the Gulf, 75 miles of improved, new- 
ly-built gravel road stretch ahead. Your 
first sight of the Gulf, Puerto Escon- 
dido, is a landlocked jewel of quiet water 
nestled under mountain crags. Cruising 
northward, you'll easily crest the round- 
ed, barren foothills and dip down beside 
sheltered coves. Here are inviting lonely 



beaches with shade for camping, and 
dear clean water for swimming and 



Fifteen miles up the road is a stone 
church tower, rising above a grove of 
date palms beside the Gulf: your first 
glimpse of historic Loreto. A turnoff 
leads through a warped checkerboard of 
dusty streets, walled by adobe dwellings, 
to the small plaza and the old stone 
church. 

Missionary Jesuits first built here in 
1697, founding the first lasting settle- 
ment anywhere in California. From this 
spot, 70 years later, Father Serra set out 
to establish the missions of Upper Cali- 
fornia. 

We stayed days longer than we'd 
planned in Loreto, enjoying the hospit- 
able guest house of Dona Blanca de 
Garayzar, across the street from the 
church. We especially loved her shaded 
veranda and garden, a cool retreat alive 
with singing birds in the evening. Dona 
Blanca and her vivacious daughter 
served delicious food, and sparked lively 
conversation at the family-style table. 

Rural Loreto wakes you early and 
with charm: roosters crow at each other, 
and the church bells ring three summons 
before each mass. Sweet-voiced nuns 
sing daily services in the old mission. 



Loreto's people move slowly in the blaz- 
ing summer; they live simply, and smile 
easily. The whole town faithfully ob- 
serves the admirable custom of siesta. 

Two fly-in tourist resorts just outside 
of town didn't intrude on Loreto's en- 
chantment. Hopefully, the beautiful new 
seaside hotel now under construction 
right in the town will fit in as well. 

Last summer the new road reached 
north to the southern reaches of Con- 
cepion Bay, a huge natural harbor open- 
ing to the north. Here massive mountain 
shoulders crowd into the Gulf, bending 
the shoreline into secluded coves and 
sheltered lagoons. After pitching camp 
here, you can fish for bass from the 
rocky points, pick up buckets full of 
clams in the sandy shallows, or locate an 
outboard with guide and go after pargo 
or roosterfish. 

The conventional auto has to turn 
back here, for the present. Forty miles 
of brutal terrain block the way to Mule- 
ge. You should be able to drive back to 
La Paz in one day, without any trouble. 

The road problems isolating southern 
Baja will soon be solved. The other 
major problem is the La Paz to Mazatlan 
car ferry. This modern white ship makes 
two overnight round trips a week. Travel 
brochures emphasize the comfortable 
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The La Paz to Mazatlan Ferry makes two trips weekly, carrying passengers 
vehicles. A second boat providing more service is expected soon. 
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staterooms, the three dining rooms, and 
the 115-car capacity. What they don't 
mention is the very real problem of get- 
ting your car on board the ferry. 

That problem stems from an abund- 
ance of huge trailer trucks. These giant 
vans are the main support of southern 
Baja's dynamic economy, which has 
boomed tremendously in the last five 
years. They cross back and forth to main- 
land Mexico, bearing the lifeblood of 
Baja: bales of cotton, stacks of lumber, 
bags of cement and flour, tanks of bu- 
tane, and case after case of bottled beer. 



Last summer, by government order, 
these trucks enjoyed top ferry priority, 
and there always seemed to be more 
trucks waiting than the ferry could hold. 
After forty huge rigs were packed 
aboard, no more than six or seven auto- 
mobiles could be jammed into the re- 
maining nooks and crannies. The pro- 
cedure for obtaining one of these pre- 
cious spaces was unbelievably irksome 
and time-consuming. 

Our advice is to plan a week's leeway 
in your schedule, and apply for the 
ferry crossing before the one you really 
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want, to establish your priority. Of 
course, if you take this advice you'll 
have to appear in La Paz at various par- 
ticular times during a whole week. 

If you have to spend a week tied 
down somewhere, La Paz is a wonderful 
place for it to happen. For one thing, 
you can work-in side trips to Todos San- 
tos or the Cape between your scheduled 
negotiations. For another thing, La Paz 
itself is friendly and fascinating. The 
conveniences and vitality of a modern 
city of 50,000 rest easily on a provincial, 
tropical foundation. 

The newest part of town is inland. 
Here, not far from the territorial capital 
building, is the Artesiana Mexicana 
trade school. They'll make you feel wel- 
come while you watch apprentice potters 
and weavers learning traditional skills 
from master craftsmen. 

The older part of La Paz stretches 
along the bay. Traffic bustles on clean 
cobbled streets; modern stores alternate 
with the old military headquarters, the 
central market, the large church with its 
unusually musical bells. Beside the water, 
the Hotel Perla's spacious, shaded open 
air restaurant looks toward the wharf 
where small freighters load and unload. 

The half-dozen hotels in La Paz 
range from well appointed tourist resorts, 



on the outskirts, to comfortable, more 
typically Mexican establishments down- 
town. The Sombrero Campground, on 
the west side of town, offers thatched 
cabanas, showers, and a cooler stocked 
with cold beer and sodas. 

So, if you have to wait in La Paz, 
there's plenty to see and do. However, 
it's very possible that improved ferry 
service may alleviate the problem by 
next summer. Already, we're told, ca- 
pacity has been increased 50 percent by 
a third weekly trip between Mazatlan 
and La Paz. In the future they plan to 
sell reservations by mail, or through 
local travel agencies. Further plans call 
for additional ferries to handle the in- 
creased traffic. You should check for the 
latest ferry information before you leave, 
at your nearest Mexican Consulate, or 
with the Mexican Government's Depart- 
ment of Tourism, 3106 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, 

Baja California is changing fast. To 
be sure, the northern desert will retain 
its awesome emptiness and challenge for 
further years to come. The south, on 
the other hand, is about to receive a 
massive onslaught of tourists. Maybe 
you can beat the rest of them there. 

If you can't— then, maybe you ought 
to join them. □ 
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Disappearing 



by Jack Roof 

The giant Condor, a living link with the Age of Dinosaurs, 
once numbered in the thousands. Today it is believed less than 
100 exist and unless conservation measures are taken the 
bird will become extinct. The vultures are harmless to man, 
feeding only on dead animals. They nest in the high mountains 

of Central and Southern California. 

Photos by Carl B. Koford and illustration courtesy 
of the National Audubon Society. 



AT first it appeared to be a distant 
airplane, but as it flew closer, the 
observer on the mountain top became 
more interested. Soon he saw the dis- 
tinctive white feathers on the leading 
edge of the black wings that spanned 
nine-and-one-half feet of sky. 

It was a California condor, the largest 
land bird in North America, and one of 
the rarest. As soon as he identified it, 
Robert Mallette noted the exact time, the 
direction of flight, and the probable age 
of the bird and recorded them on his pre- 
pared tally sheet. 

Mallette, the Coordinator of the Cali- 
fornia Condor Survey Committee, leads a 



California Condor 



team of 1 34 men and women who annu- 
ally travel to 64 mountain tops in south- 
ern and central California for a two-day 
count of the rare birds. 

The team is made up of representa- 
tives from the California Department of 
Fish and Game, the U.S. Departments of 
Interior and Forest Service, Audubon 
Society, University of California, Los 
Angeles County Zoo, and other interested 
conservationists. 

"We counted 52 this year," said Mal- 
lette. "But in 1965 we saw only 40. We 
hope this means that they are increasing, 
but it's too soon to tell; our survey 
methods have improved in the past four 
years. It doesn't really mean that there 



aren't more than 52, but that's all we 
saw. Some might have stayed in the 
roosting area or for some reason didn't 
fly within sight of an observer." 

The condor, a living link with the Age 
of Dinosaurs, once flew the coastal and 
desert mountains from the Columbia 
River in Washington to Baja California, 
Mexico and numbered in the thousands. 
Now it can be seen only in remote sec- 
tions of Los Angeles, Ventura, Santa Bar- 
bara, Kern, Tulare, San Luis Obispo, 
Monterey, and San Benito counties. 

"Several factors might have caused the 
decline in condor population: harassment 
by thoughtless mountain visitors, unlaw- 
ful shooting which can bring a $500 



fine and a jail sentence, lack of available 
food, the poisoning of dead animals in 
trying to eliminate predators, but most 
important of all — the encroachment of 
civilization on its nesting and feeding 
areas," Mallecte said. 

Condors will not tolerate much dis- 
turbance, especially mechanical. Fred Sib- 
ley of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice reported that a nest is seldom found 
within a mile of a road. "We saw a nest- 
ing bird," he said, "which showed con- 
siderable nervousness when a hiker came 
within a half-mile of it, but when a 
noisy truck started up at an oil well over 
a mile away, it flew off and didn't re- 
turn for several hours." 
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So rare is the million-year-old species 
that scientists and nature lovers come 
from all over the world to study it. Lucky 
is the one who gets to see this magnificent 
cent bird, the master of flight, as it soars 
over the rugged mountains, its telescopic 
eyes searching for carrion. 

Like other vultures, harmless to man 
and beast, the condor eats only dead ani- 
mals from the size of a squirrel to a large 
steer, "We are trying to work out some 
method of artificial feeding. For example, 
a condor eats about six pounds of food 
daily. A nesting pair could eat a 100- 
pound deer in a week. During that criti- 
cal period, if the birds have to go too far 
for food, it might mean the death of 
their one offspring that it takes over a 
year to raise. Incidentally, they lay only 
one egg every two years," Mallette added. 

To keep the count as accurate as possi- 
ble and to avoid duplicate counting, each 
observer records the time of sighting, 
direction of flight, number of birds, and 
approximate speed of the birds. The 
records are collected each night by a 
sector captain who reports to main head- 
quarters. That way minimizing a multiple 
count of a bird that might fly 100 miles 
in a day, passing many observers. 

Although there is considerable pressure 
from an irrigation district to build a dam 
and roads into the only sanctuary left for 
the birds, the agencies involved and 
other conservationists intend to fight to 
keep the 53,000 acre refuge in the Sespe 
Range of the Los Padres National Forest 
inviolate and free from trespass. 

"We want to keep the condor for its 
scientific and aesthetic values," Mallette 
said. "If the condor isn't kept as a sym- 
bol for conservation attempts, this living 
part of California's heritage and many 
more dwindling species will have diffi- 
culty surviving the encroachment of civili- 
zation and so-called progress." 

Some critics of government spending 
complain about the cost of the annual 
survey and the bird's protection, but 
future plans are to continuue it. About 
one third of the observers are unpaid 
conservationists. One of them summed 
it up: "I don't mind paying taxes to sup- 
port them. It's possible that there are 
only 52 of them in the world; I'd gladly 
pay my part to support a living dinosaur, 
so why not a bird that might be extinct 
in a few years." □ 
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Freddy the Frog vs. Myrtle the Turtle 




by Jack Delaney 

As the circular starting gate is raised during the Joshua Tree turtle races, the speedy contestants plunge to the finish line. 



A bunch of the boys 1 
it up, down by the old horseshoe 
pits, when a breathless courier raced to- 
ward the Calaveras County Jumping Frog 
Jubilee headquarters at Angels Camp. He 
carried a legal document from the Joshua 
Tree National Turtle Race Association 
addressed to the august body of jumping 
frog experts. 

The communication was a challenge 
for a meeting, with no holds barred, be- 
tween a thoroughbred Calaveras County 
jumping frog and a determined Joshua 
Tree plodding turtle at the Joshua Tree 
National Turtle Races early in May 
(1968) followed by a courtesy rematch 
at Angels Camp a few weeks later. The 
challenge was accepted and the competi- 
tions held. The novel race was so thrill- 
ing and controversial it will be a feature 
every year from now on at both Joshua 
Tree and Angels Camp. 

At Joshua Tree, last year's race resulted 
in a victory for the frog. Reports that he 
hitchhiked part way on the back of the 
turtle are unfounded — the recotd shows 
that he won fairly. At Angels Camp, the 
20 



Joshua Tree turtle, "Old Josh," won by 
a nose. It was a photo finish with cameras 
clicking all around the finish line! With 
the series all tied up, this year's two 
matches will provide suspense and excite- 
ment for the thousands of spectators who 
attend these annual events. 

The community of Joshua Tree is lo- 
cated on the high desert of southeastern 
California's San Bernardino County. It 
is approximately 30 miles from Interstate 
10 along the Twentynine Palms High- 
way, at the entrance to Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument. The town was named 
after the thousands of Joshua trees that 
cover the landscape in all directions. 
Years ago, the Mormons named the giant 
yucca plant, "Joshua Tree" or "Praying 
Plant," because of its branches which re- 
semble upstretched arms. 

It is claimed that in this area the sun- 
rises are as colorful as the Grand Canyon 
—upside down! Should you doubt this 
and wish to verify the claim, plan to stay 
overnight. There are six motels and three 
mobile home parks here, and several 
restaurants. Additional accommodations 
are available at nearby Yucca Valley and 



Twentynine Palms, Many attractions are 
offered in the high desert, but Joshua 
Tree is the only community in the world 
that sponsors turtle races. 

The National Turtle Races of Joshua 
Tree are held on the first weekend in 
May. This year, the 24th annual event 
will be held on Saturday and Sunday, 
May 3rd and 4th. Four or five weeks 
ahead a roundup of turtles will be held. 
Residents of the area search the desert 
for the little animals and bring them to 
race headquarters where they will be 
penned, fed ,and cared for prior to the 
race days. Immediately after the festivi- 
ties, according to law, they will be taken 
back to their natural habitat and released, 
for another year of romping and roaming. 

The question has been asked: "Are 
the participants in these races turtles or 
are they tortoises?" A simple answer to 
this question is yes. There are two general 
types of turtles— the water-loving group 
known as terrapin; and the terrestrial, or 
"land lubber" forms called tortoises. 
Since the animals used in the Joshua Tree 
races are denizens of the desert, they must 
be tortoise-type turtles. 



Daniel Webster, who never had the 
opportunity to enjoy the annual turtle 
races, describes a turtle as: "any of an 
order of land, freshwater, and marine 
reptile with a toothless horny beak and a 
bony shell which encloses the trunk, and 
into which the head, limbs and tail usual- 
ly may be withdrawn." This description 
certainly doesn't suggest that the creature 
is capable of running (or crawling) a 
100-yard dash! 

As a preliminary to the big event a 
queen and a number of princesses are 
selected to reign over the festivities. On 
Saturday, starting at 10 a.m., a parade 
consisting of floats, the Queen and her 
court, clowns, old prospectors, mounted 
groups, bands, and Myrtle the Turtle, 
will proceed through the town's business 
district ending at Sportsmen's Park, the 
scene of most of the day's activities 
There will be entertainment, music, turtle 
egg hunts, food and amusement, booths, 
pony rides, etc., in addition to the turtle 
races. The pack also has picnic facilities, 
a children's playground, green lawns and 
Joshua trees. 

On the first day (Saturday), the selec- 
tion, classification, and identification of 
turtles begins at noon. More than a 100 
of these little desert creatures are in- 
volved; and they are sorted into three 
classes: the regular "free lance" group, 
sponsored by the festival management; 
the privately owned animals entered by 
visitors who are eager to see their pets in 



competitive action; and the "rent- a- turtle" 
entries who give their all for the spectator 
who cares enough to pay the rent. 

Anyone without a turtle of his own 
may rent one for a 50-cent registration 
fee, and enter his in any race for an ad- 
ditional 50 cents. For identification, tabs 
containing numbers are prepared and at- 
tached to each animal's shell. Different 
colored tabs are used for the three cate- 
gories of entries — - general, privately 
owned, and rented. (This system was 
adopted many years ago when it was dis- 
covered that the application of paint to 
a turtle's back is harmful to the little 
creatures. ) 

After the selection and identification 
procedure the competition starts, with a 
race every 20 minutes throughout the 
afternoon until 5 p.m., at which time the 
presentation of awards to the winners is 
scheduled. The feature attraction is the 
match race between a Joshua Tree turtle 
and a Calaveras County jumping frog. 
It is held around 3:30 p.m. Sunday, the 
activities start at 10 a.m. with turtle races 
held at 20-minute intervals until 4 p.m., 
followed by the awarding of prizes and 
the Grand National Sweepstakes. This 
final race is open only to the winners of 
the two days' racing and results in the 
champion for the year. 

A unique feature of the National Tur- 
tle Races is the circular starting gate in 
the center of the track. The turtles are 




Freddy the Frog and Myrtle the Turtle relax before the race. Once the race starts 
all friendships cease as they speed toward the finish line in this thrilling i 



placed in the numerous compartments of 
this central contraption; then it is raised 
and they race toward the perimeter. There 
is no chance of an entry being crowded 
against the rail because there is no rail! 
They are all free to run or crawl in any 
direction toward the finish line— if they 
are so inclined. 

The number of turtles per race differs 
but some of the feature events include as 
many as. 40 or 50 entries. It is thrilling 
to -watch so many of these little armored 
reptiles jockeying for position, or in some 
cases, showing indifference by taking 
numerous rest stops along the way. After 
an exciting 20 minutes, the "also-rans" 
are scooped up in order to clear the track 
for the next race. 

Excitement and good humor prevails 
at the turtle races, even when they devel- 
op into slow motion performances. The 
only thing serious you'll see here is the 
turtle himself— the expression on his face 
could bring tears. It is interesting to 
watch the owners of entries and study 
the methods they have devised for bring- 
ing in a winner where their turtles con- 
fuse the event with a drag race and ate 
inclined to overdo the dragging bit! The 
owners are not satisfied with a smile 
from Lady Luck— they won't settle for 
anything less than a passionate embrace! 

For instance, a librarian in Palm Desert 
had a pet turtle a few years ago. The 
turtle's name was Richard, and he knew 
it — he would respond to the calling of 
his name. She entered him in the Na- 
tional Turtle Races at Joshua Tree and 
was thrilled with his excellent perform- 
ance. She carried a supply of lettuce and 
bananas to feed Richard between races, 
and stood at the finish line shouting his 
name during the contests. His ability to 
recognize his name and his passion for 
lettuce and bananas resulted in two wins 
in three races! 

However, certain turtles have been 
known to ignore all incentives and set a 
snail's pace — or perhaps a turtle's pace. 
In other words, they choose to dog it. One 
thing is clear, whether you are the proud 
owner of a stable of turtles, the sponsor 
of a single hardtop pet, or a spectator- 
type turtle- watcher, you'll enjoy the ex- 
hibition of competitive skill this annual 
event offers, and a pleasant day or two 
in the high desert sunshine. Remember, 
during the first weekend in May, the 
place to be is Joshua Tree! □ 
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Twenty-Three 

SKIDOO 

by Gary Moore 



Two prospectors were crossing 
Death Valley in 1905 when they 
were caught in an unusual fog — one of 
the few ever recorded in the area — and 
were forced to make camp until they 
could once again see the trail. 

Harry Ramsey and his partner "One 
Eye" Thompson were enroute from Rhy- 
olite, Nevada to the new gold strike area 
of Harrisburg when they made camp on 
the south side of the Tucki Mountains, 

While waiting for the fog to lift Ram- 
sey did a little prospecting and found ore 
which started a gold rush and the found- 
ing of Skidoo and a short, but violent 

After their discovery Ramsey and 
Thompson staked claims. Later Ramsey 
sold his claim to Bob Montgomery, a 
major holder of mining interests in Rhy- 
olite, for 160,000. When financier 
Charles Schwaub took an interest in the 
area, Skidoo was made. 

Fortune seekers came from all direc- 
tions. The fact there were no roads or 
trails made little difference. The popula- 
tion filtered in over the rocks and 
through the ravines. 

The town took shape. It had a news- 
paper, The Skidoo New, a bank and the 
inevitable saloons. The town boasted 
three restaurants, hardware, and general 
stores. Roads were nil but the Skidoovians 
had a telephone line. Mines in the area 
were approaching a total yield of 
$3,000,000 in gold and silver. 



Essentials for living had to be hauled 
10 miles. Water was piped 23 miles 
from Telescope Peak. This 23-mile water 
pipe may have been the reason for the 
town's name, due to the popular cliche 
of the era "Twenty- three Skidoo." 

More interesting than any other aspect 
of the town were the personalities like 
one Joe "Hooch" Simpson. His middle 
name indicated his favorite pastime. 

Hooch blew in from Keeler where he 
had killed a man, just prior to shooting 
up a saloon in Independence. He appar- 
ently reasoned that going straight was 
far superior to crime so went into part- 
nership with Fred Oakes, building the 
Gold Seal Saloon. 

But Hooch didn't stay sober or legiti- 
mate long. One day in a drunken stupor 
he ambled across the street to the bank. 
The bank was part of Jim Arnold's 
Skidoo Trading Company. Hooch de- 
manded at gunpoint all the cash in the 
place. Jim laughed and grabbed the gun 
from the drunk. Adding insult to injury, 
Jim hid Joe's gun. 

Joe's pride was hurt. It didn't take him 
long to find his weapon, wander back to 
the bank, and shoot Jim Arnold. Hearing 
the shots, several townsfolk rushed in to 
apprehend Hooch. Joe was chained to a 
barroom table. Drinks made the rounds 
of all, including Hooch. But later that 
night when Jim Arnold died, public 
opinion changed. The consensus was to 
hang Hooch immediately — which they 
did without hesitation. 



The verdict and punishment were so 
fast the photographers from the city ar- 
rived too late. Obliging citizens hastily 
restrung Joe from the same telephone 
pole so pictures could be taken. 

Sam Hooper worked for Jim Arnold 
in his combination store and bank as a 
store helper and bank clerk. He gambled 
and lost so decided to dip into the bank 
funds to pay his debts. To do this he de- 
cided to stage a mock holdup with him- 
self the victim. 

The bank clock consistently ran one 
hour fast, which irritated Hooper no end. 
Such was the case when he left the bank 
that afternoon. After dark he returned, 
cleaned out the safe, and left town to 
hide the loot. While on the road Sam ran 
into George Murrel and exchanged greet- 
ings. 

Returning to town, Sam went to the 
bank, strewed papers all over, and set the 
clock back an hour. Firing a shot into it 
and the desk, he took a dive to the floor 
from the desk top. 

When he was found everything went 
as planned, until George Murrel turned 
up. It seemed that Arnold had corrected 
the clock also. The clock had stopped 
one hour earlier than Sam had planned, 
exactly at the time Murrel saw him. He 
confessed and was run out of town. 

Skidoo lasted only a few years and 
today few buildings remain of the once 
roaring and violent town — the town 
known as the "place where they hung the 
same man twice." □ 
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by Al Pearce 




Congress junction has been called 
a town so tough that even the wo- 
men strapped on six guns and shot it out. 
It was the site of the rich Congress Gold 
Mine and supply center for the nearby 
towns of Stanton, Weaver and Octave. 
The four towns combined made up a 
center for practically every incorrigible 
who ever wandered into Arizona. 

Today, only their ghosts remain; ghosts 
of men who defied the Apaches to wrestle 
a fortune of gold from the ground — or 
steal it. 

Some say the fighting has never ended. 
They insist that on dark nights, the 
Apaches smear their faces with war paint 
and come howling out of the nearby hills. 
They claim the ghostly outlaws still ride 
drunkenly down the debris-Jittered streets. 
On particularly stormy nights, when the 
clouds are clasping with thunder, one 
may even see a detachment of Cavalry 
troops come charging from the Old Date 
Creek Army Camp. 

According to legend, a flood in 1890 
in the Hassayampa River washed away a 
mining camp, carrying downstream a safe 
containing a small fortune in gold. 

Another story tells of three Italians 
who befriended an Indian and was led 
to a rich gold deposit. The three men 
loaded themselves down with gold, but 
were attacked by other Indians before 
they could reach civilization. The story 
was told by one of the men who survived 
the attack, but died before he could draw 
a map to his treasure. His pockets were 
filled with gold when he died. 

This was in I860. Three years later, 
the town of Weaver was founded by 
prospectors who picked thousands of 
dollars of loose gold from the ground. 
Octave came to life that same year when 
placer mining yielded over a million 
dollars worth of gold. Later, the Octave 
mine produced $8,000,000 worth of ore. 
The Congress mine also produced a sim- 
ilar amount, not to mention the millions 
that were scooped from the sand. 




Ruins of stone bouses which were once the homes of miners can be 
found between the towns on the loop-trip in Arizona. 

Using a Goldak metal detector, the author found "lots of horseshoes" 
during his brief trip. Time prevented a complete search. 





Ruins such as this are ideal areas for metal detecting and 
bottle collecting. Few people have visited the area in recent years. 

The trip to the old army camp is strictly a four-wheel-drive 
as can be seen by this washed out and abandoned road. 




Stanton was a placer camp, 
called Antelope Springs. A 
mean hombre named Charles Stanton 
hired a bunch of Mexicans to murder 
the town's leading citizens. Then he re- 
named it Stanton. But whatever his 
profit, it was short lived. He was soon 
murdered by a bad guy from Weaver. 

Abandoned in 1896, Weaver became 
a den for outlaws whose apparent aim in 
life was to shoot the daylight out of 
other outlaws who had taken over Con- 
gress. 

One of the most popular tales con- 
cerns a gang who robbed a gold ship- 
ment and then returned to Weaver to 
boast of their accomplishment. That 
night the robbers went to bed in a drunk- 
en stupor. They were murdered and their 
gold never found. It seems they hid 
it somewhere between Congress and 



After reading about the four Arizona 
ghost towns and the army camp — the his- 
tory is like a wild west movie on the late, 
late show — my wife and I decided to 
visit the area. 

There are not too many areas that can 
;t a background similar to the 25 mile 
surrounding Congress Junction. 
There are restaurants, service stations, and 
several families in Congress. It's quiet and 
peaceful, a marked contrast to what it 
must have been during its heyday. It's 
kept alive by the tourists traveling High- 
way 89 from Prescott to Phoenix. But for 
every occupied building there are several 
that are deserted, mute evidence of what 
the town had once been. 

We took a dirt road to the west a few 
miles north of Congress towards the old 
army camp. This dirt road crosses the 
highway and continues east to Stanton, 
Weaver and Octave, in that order. These 
three towns can be reached in a passenger 
car. It's rough, but a cautious driver can 
make it. It takes a four-wheel -drive rig 
to reach the army camp. This seldom 
visited site is across a sandy gully at the 
end of a rough, washed out dirt trail. 
This old camp site has numerous old 
dumps of interest to bottle collectors. The 
camp was occupied from 1867 through 
1874 so any bottle would be a collector's 
item. 

We had a Goldak metal locator, which 
is one of the best I have ever used. How- 
ever, our total find this trip consisted 
only of tin cans and horse shoes. If i 



one would invent a detector that would 
tell the difference between gold and tin 
cans! On the other hand, many an old 
prospector hid his gold in a tin can, so 
you can't afford not to dig them up. 

The army camp is found by driving 
west from Highway 89 about 10 miles 
before turning south on a rough dirt 
road. The turnoff is directly in line with 
a railroad bridge. After making the turn- 
off, take the first road to your left. Here 
the going gets rough. Cross the stream 
bed and then bear sharply to the right, 
going towards piles of lava rock. 

There is no road here. You just follow 
your nose towards a large clump of trees 
downstream from where you made the 
crossing. You won't be able to see evi- 
dence of the army camp until you're al- 
most on top of it. Crumbling walls are 
all that remain above ground. 

If you do make the trip, give yourself 
plenty of time. I'm sure there are a lot of 
old bottles under ground and all you need 
to find them is a 

My wife and I 
camp shortly before noon and turned our 
Jeep towards Stanton, eight miles east of 
Highway 89. Here we encountered our 
first disappointment. What is left of the 
town is on private property and posted. 
From the road we could see several build- 




ings, indicating that the town was fairly 
well advanced before it was abandoned. 

We headed towards Weaver, two 
miles away. There are a couple of famil- 
ies living in Weaver and I sort of envy 
them. They have the type of view from 
their front door that would cost a small 
fortune elsewhere. 

The area is a maze of staggering foot- 
hills, bordered to the north by high, con- 
iferous forest-covered mountains. Between 
the foothills small gullies are remaining 
evidence of the floods that swept gold 
from the mountains. 

A few miles to the south a prospector 
is reported to have picked up $30,000 
worth of gold nuggets in one day. 

Beyond Weaver the road gets a bit 
rougher. The hills get steeper and there 
are more and more deserted miners 
cabins along the way. Due to a lack of 
time, we didn't stop at any of these 
cabins. However, I am certain an after- 
noon of exploring would be both interest- 
ing and possibly profitable. 

Octave consists of crumbling walls and 
a dump site that covers the entire side of 
a hill. A part of this dump has been 
explored. There are broken, purple bot- 
tles all over the place. The heart of the 
dump, which appears to be many feet 
deep, is untouched and my wife grumbled 




for hours about not having time to really 
go through it. 

We were in the area for only a day, a 
very short time when you remember the 
history. We left with a desire to return. 

The Congress-Octave area is a fading 
part of history, and as one rambles 
through the area he is overcome by the 
presence of the ghosts who contributed 
so much and left only a few tales of lost 
fortunes and violence. □ 
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Nature's Instant UzarcI 



ThE CRAFTY 



He is the second largest lizard in the 
United States. His name, Chuck- 
walla, is of Indian origin. The generic 
name, Sanromalus Obesos means "flat 
lizard." And indeed he is both a "flat" 
lizard and a "fat" lizard, 

The skin is so loose it hangs in folds 
over his entire body, front and back. 
When alarmed at a noise or frightened 
by an enemy, this flat body enables him 
to squeeze into the narrowest of crevices 
in the rocks, and because of the loose 
elastic skin, he can inflate his body so it 
is impossible to pull him out. His infla- 
tion can be 50 to 60 percent greater than 
his normal size. 

A 16-inch-long male can either deflate 
his body to three-fourths inch in thick- 
ness, fit inflate his body to three inches 
as a protection against his enemies. If a 



Chuckwalla is undecided as to whether 
danger is near, he usually sits high on 
his rock, body inflated and very slowly 
looks over the terrain. His scales are 
small, smooth and closely set. 

His habitat is in the rocky areas of 
the lower desert regions of Southern 
Utah, Southern Nevada, Southern Cali- 
fornia and the lower part of Arizona, 
being more numerous in Arizona. He re- 
quires a daily temperature of from 80 
to 120 degrees. 

Being a cold-blooded animal. Chuck- 
wallas" activities are completely depend- 
ent on temperature; unable to locomote 
after temperatures fall below a certain 
point. Tn the fall of the year, when the 
daytime temperature begins to drop, the 
Chuckwalla is seldom seen. He will move 
slower and slower, until finally retreating 



under the rocks or in a hole in the 
ground for his winter hibernation. 

The Chuckwalla is the last of all the 
lizards to emerge from his winter hiber- 
nation into the awakening of spring. Na- 
ture intended this, for, as almost all 
other lizards can live on insects, the 
Chuckwalla is a complete vegetarian and 
must wait in hibernation until the buds 
and flowers of the desert come into 
bloom. He eats prickly pear, leaves of 
the creosote bush and encelia bush, and 
blossoms of all colors, although its fa- 
vorite food seems to be anything with a 
yellow color. 

A good part of every day is spent ly- 
ing on the rocks, sunning and napping. 
The territory of a male Chuckwalla in- 
cludes at least one good-sized rock, about 
four or five feet high, and six to eight 



When danger threatens the Chuckwalla inflates his body. Early morning the lizard crawls out of his hole into the sun. 





CHUCKWALLA 



feet in width. This territory is about 20 
feet square. He will allow very young 
Chuckwallas in his territory, most fe- 
males, but never another male. Early 
morning and late afternoon seems to be 
the time for eating, which is a slow, con- 
tented process. The nights are spent 
under the rocks sleeping. 

With the exception of the Gila Mon- 
ster, the Chuckwalla is our second larg- 
est Iguanid lizard, and a full grown male 
usually grows to about 18 inches, includ- 
ing the long, rounded tail, which is 
generally equal in length to the body. 
The color is a brownish grey, or lightish 
grey. As a male grows older, his grey 
color turns to a black and he will have 
yellow and orange spotty dots on his 
back and stomach. These will not be 
too noticeable when he is cold or fright- 



ened, but warm and contented and lying 
on his rock, he presents very beautiful 
coloring. 

Their chief weapon of defense is their 
fat, blunt tail, which, when hurled in an 
enemy's direction, will cause the enemy 
to think twice before attacking again. 
Their teeth are in a single row around 
the edges of their jaw, and they use them 
when the occasion arises. They are sharp 
and the bite from a Chuckwalla feels 
like many tiny pin pricks. Their last 
means of defense, but the method used 
most often, is running into a crevice and 
inflating their bodies to full expansion — 
making themselves quite impossible to be 
pulled out. Living among the rocks as 
they do, crevices and safety are usually 
within easy reach of the Chuckwalla. 

Mating takes place in late May and 



A vegetarian, the Chuckwalla dines on leaves and berries. Despite his fierce appearance 



by Bernie Crampton 

June and the eggs are laid in July or 
August, in holes in the ground. Hatch- 
ing occurs in late August and September, 
and the number of eggs to a clutch is 
from eight to fourteen. The babies are 

about two inches in length. 

In spite of their languid appearance, 

their stubby legs can carry them with 
great speed, Watching a Chuckwalla at 
very close range, he looks demure and 
contented as any peaceful soul on earth. 
When frightened by noise or enemy, he 
has the appearance of a vicious monster 
from a prehistoric age. 

But they are not vicious monsters. 
They are shy, yet friendly and curious. 
You can spend hours watching their 
antics, but, even if you do capture one 
to study, don't take him home . , , 
leave him in his own natural habitat for 
others to enjoy. □ 

he is docile and shy. 





Tulare Comity's 



A100NEY GROVE 



Early explorers who traveled 
through the San Joaquin Valley found a 
primeval forest of valley oaks and wel- 
by Irene Wray comed the relief of deep shade after their 
travels through the desert. Today, the 
valley is the gardenland of the world, but 
you can still find the remnants of the 
forest where the Kaweah Indians lived, 
and you'll also find a replica of a pioneer 
village. There are log cabins, a black- 
smith shop, a cupola-topped one-room 
school, furnished settlers' homes, and 
probably the largest collection of old 
farm tools and machinery anywhere. 

The pioneer village is surrounded by 
a 10-acre park, with picnic tables, row- 
boats and a man-made lagoon twisting 
through the giant oaks, a play land, a 
miniature railroad, and many other sur- 
prises. It's called Mooney Grove, super- 
vised by the Tulare County Parks Depart- 
ment and the Tulare County Historical 
Society. There's no entrance fee, the pio- 
neer village is free, and so are the row- 
boats. It's open all year 'round. 

On U.S. 99 south of Fresno, take the 
Visalia Turnoff, (Highway 198). After 
about five miles, watch for Mooney 
Boulevard, turn right and it's about four 
more miles. When you leave the park, 
continue south on Mooney Boulevard 
toward Tulare. You'll come out on U. S. 
99 again. 
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If you bring a picnic lunch, a good 
place to eat would be the shaded tables 
near the pioneer village museum. Kids 
can run and play here, and there's some- 
thing to interest everyone in the village 
lifter lunch* 



You'll enter through the museum build- 
ing where there are cases around the 
rooms with exhibits of all kinds: old 
sewing machines, churns, quilts, clocks, 
dolls and doll furniture, clothes, and 
many interesting old photographs. One 
set of old pictures shows five sisters of a 
family in various poses showing off their 
long hair. It not only reached the floor, 
it trailed along for another foot or two, 
like a weird wedding train. There's a 
special room for Indian artifacts. In a 
covered area back of the museum are 
housed a 1915 Cadillac V-8, old tractors, 
and an early model Best tracklayer. 

Step out into the pioneer village. With 
wide expanses of lawn, and mighty oaks 
shading you, you'll see a windmill, two 
old schoolhouses, settlers' furnished 
homes, a jail, a blacksmith shop, a log 
cabin, and other buildings. All are au- 
thentic. Some have been moved from their 
original sites around the county. 

The tool shelter is a long shed which 
covers quite an assortment of farm tools. 
Wagons of all kinds, mowing machines, 
hay rakes, potato planters, grain seeders, 
manure spreaders, scrapers, discs, Stock- 
ton gang plow, ensilage cutter, fan mill, 
walnut huller, sulphur duster, cultivators, 
and, most interesting of all, a Holt Com- 
bine. This monstrous machine, built in 
1917, was run by a gasoline engine and 
pulled by horse or mule teams. It has a 
twenty -foot header and was sometimes 
used with an eight-foot extension. It often 
harvested fifty acres of grain in a day. 

Inside Surprise School you'll go back 
60 years when you sit in the old desks. 
Windows are view-height, and the "out- 




doors" looks as tempting now as it prob- 
ably did to students then. 

The two-story Emben house, near Sur- 
prise School, is typical of the larger ranch 
homes built in the 1890s. The Emben 
and Cramer houses are both furnished in 
pioneer style and look charming and liv- 
able. The Cramer house has a carpet 
weaving loom in the back bedroom. The 
jail was built in 1872 and stood on the 
north side of Courthouse Square in 
Tulare. 

The Ducor building, originally the 
home of the Ducor Women's Club, and 
later the community library, now is home 
for two Washington Hand printing 
presses and the Alpaugh telephone 
switchboard. One of the printing presses 
was used for many years by the Visalia 
Times Delta. 

The log cabin is one of the oldest 
houses in Tulare County, built about 
1854 on Elbow Creek, northeast of 
Visalia. 

Mooney Grove is centered in what's 
left of the great forest which once covered 
Four Creeks country, the delta of the 
Kaweah river and its many channels. It 
was marked by streams where wild berry 
vines entwined with oaks, cotton woods 
and willow trees. The Yokut Indians, of 
the subtribes of Ga-We-Ha, or Kaweah, 
Yokohl, Wukchumne, Wolasi, Telam- 
ne, and Choinok enjoyed an abundance 
of game and great production of acorns. 
Life was easy, in this place of peace. 

Fathers Garces and Zalvidea and Lt. 
Francisco Ruiz were probably the first 
white men in the area. Father Zalvidea 
said it would be a good site for a mission, 
but it was his considered opinion that 
the land was "too arid for anything but 
sunflowers" 

Jedediah Smith trapped beaver here in 
1827; Ewing Young's party, with young 
Kit Carson as a member, passed through 
in 1829. Carson returned in 1844 with 
John Fremont's exploratory party. 

In the early 1860s Michael Mooney 
bought the property now known as 
Mooney Grove, His son, Hugh, respond- 
ing to public appeal to save some of the 
valley oaks, sold the land to the county 
at a token fee. The Tulare County His- 
torical Society became the recipient of 





One of the many pastimes at Mooney Grove is boating on the lake and picnicking 
on the shore. Area is open the year 'round. 



and the pioneer 
are from noon to six o'clock 
and noon to seven on weekends. 




The Pioneer Village is complete with log cabins, an old school, 

' furnished homes and other authentic replicas of the past. 
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As described in the 1969 
January issue of Desert Magazine, 
the Cargo Muchacho Mountains 
in Southern California are 
dotted with mines, some of which 
are believed to have been 
worked by the early Spanish 
explorers. Today the area is as 
confusing and dangerous as it was 
a century ago. And within this 
area is the Lost Mule Shoe Gold 
as described in this article 
by Harold Weight, reprinted from 
the 1954 September issue of 
Deesrt Magazine. 
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Tt is 40 years or more since the man 
J. who found the Lost Mule Shoe Gold 
rode from Picadio, on the Colorado River 
25 miles north of Yuma, into that maze 
of cragged mountains, volcanic flows, 
rock-paved mesas and great washes to the 
northwest. He was seeking the most direct 
possible way to the oasis of Dos Palm as, 
almost 90 airline miles distant. 

It would have been foolhardy for a 
healthy man to strike out thus, alone, 
across an empty and jumbled and almost 
waterless land. This traveler was almost 
too ill to ride. But in time he reached his 
destination — and on the way he stumbled 
upon a ledge so richly laced with yellow 
metal that the rock would scarcely fall 
apart, even wnen oronen. 

Unfortunately, the man who found the 
Lost Mule Shoe Gold never returned to 
his golden bonanza to reap its reward. 
Nor was he able to describe his route so 
others could trace it out — though at least 
one man spent the greater part of his life- 
time in the attempt. Possibly he failed 
because it was no real trail he had fol- 
lowed, but part road and part ancient 
Indian pathway and part, perhaps, the 



ways of wild game to watering places, 
and part a trailless trek up sandy washes 
and over a multitude of look-alike ridges. 

The man had been ill with dysentery 
when he was ferried across from Arizona 
to Picacho. Nonetheless, he was desper- 
ately determined to press on to Dos Palm- 
as. He did press on, but four and a half 
hours after he had left Picacho, he was 
so sick and so weak that he could con- 
tinue no farther. At that time he was 
crossing a saddle between two low hills. 
He dismounted and sprawled on the 
ground. 

After a few moments he felt better, 
and as he lay there, his eyes wandered 
over a ledge which cropped out near by. 
Even in his semi-conscious condition he 
saw the golden streakings in the rock and 
was excited by them. He made his way 
to the ledge. The ore was rich beyond 
anything he had ever seen. Should it con- 
tinue to any depth, here was a fortune! 
And spilling down from the ledge was 
the dull gleam of placer gold that had 
been eroded from it. 

Here was the realization of every pros- 
pector's dream— if he could stake out 



claims and file upon them. But he was 
too weak even to build a stone discovery 
monument. Finally he removed his vest, 
folded it and laid it on the ledge. Then 
he took a spare mule shoe from the load 
on his pack mule and placed it on the 
vest to hold it in place. With samples 
from the ledge, and one last look at the 
terrain to fix it in his mind, he rode on. 
The vest and mule shoe, he hoped, would 
be there to identify the spot when he 
returned. 

But when he reached the coast, his ill- 
ness continued and in time became in- 
finitely worse. He was in the veterans' 
hospital at Sawtelle when William M. 
Smith learned from him the story of the 
golden ledge he had seen so briefly. 
Smith's relationship to the man is un- 
certain. One says a brother-in-law, an- 
other a son-in-law, a third no relation. 
But Smith visited the man in the hospital 
over a period of two years. And at last 
the old prospector gave Smith a map of 
the route he had followed, as he remem- 
hered it. 

"I'll never get back now," he said. 
"If you find it, send me just enough to 
make me comfortable." 

So the mao who found the Lost Mule 
Shoe Gold passes from the story. Today 
not even his name is remembered by 
those who have heard of his strike. Even 
the date of his discovery is indefinite. 
According to Carl Walker, of Gold Rock 
Ranch near Ogilby, California, who heard 
the story often from Smith, the ledge was 
found while the American Girl and 
Hedges mines in the nearby Cargo Mu- 
chacho Mountains were still operating. 
Hedges, near Tumco, was worked quite 
steadily from 1892 to 1909 and intermit- 
tently, 1910-16. The American Girl was 
active from 1892 to 1900, and 1913-16. 

There was no doubt in William M. 
Smith's mind that the strike was a real 
one. Probably he saw some of the ore. At 
any rate, in 1927 he bought the property 
at the old Hoge ferry landing, at the 
mouth of Gavilan Wash, about seven 
miles above Picacho. Later he frankly 
stated that he had bought the ranch to 
be in a position to hunt for the lost ledge, 
which he was certain would be found 
within a few miles of that point. He put 
up new buildings beside the river, named 
it the 4S ranch, moved his family in, and 
began the quest which was to continue 
the rest of his active life. And even after 




The main streets of Picacho are now under tales and water of the 
Colorado backed up by the Imperial Dam. The discoverer of the 
Lost Mule Shoe gold ferried across the river at this point. 



he had given up the ranch, more than 10 
years later, and moved back "inside," 
Smith returned again and again to hunt 
for the Lost Mule Shoe Gold. 

If it does exist how could Smith, aided 
by the map and the directions given him 
by the original finder, have searched for 
more than 20 years in vain ? Anyone who 
knows the Picacho country can answer 
that. Above the old gold camp is mile 
upon mile of desert-mountain wilderness 
which has never been tamed by man. 
Prospectors have been through most of 
it, at one time or another, but back from 
the river there are no habitations. West 
from the river no road has touched the 
most of it, and probably no road ever 
will. It was lonelier when Smith hunted 
the ledge from the 4S than it was when 
the sick man first found it. It was lone- 
lier when that man crossed it than it had 



been a decade or two before, when pros- 
pectors were numerous. And it is even 
more lonely today than it was when 
Smith started his search, and just as dan- 
gerous as it has always been for the care- 
less or inexperienced. 

All of the land where the Lost Mule 
Shoe Gold may be hidden is considered 
a part of the Chocolate Mountains. On 
the river side, above Picacho, at least a 
score of giant washes drain these moun- 
tains, and have cut their foothills and 
mesas into thousands of ridges and buttes, 
and probably into thousands of low hills 
connected by saddles. Among them are 
White Wash and Bear Gulch and Car- 
rizo, Gavilan and Julian Parra washes, in 
that order, and far to the north, Vinagre. 
In most of these washes, placer gold has 
been found. 



When the discoverer of the lost golden 

believed to be somewhere in the area of 
Gavilan Wash which goes from Indian Pass to the Colorado River. 
It is passable only by back cot, 




ledge rode through this country, the river 
road from Picacho crossed the mouths of 
all these washes. There also was the road 
Hoge built up Gavilan Wash to Indian 
Mesa, along which he once trail-herded 
hogs from his Arizona ranch. There was 
the road Julian Parra roughed out from 
an upper tributary of the wash that bears 
his name to Mesquite Diggings, which he 
discovered. And many were the deep- 
rutted Indian trails, leading to watering 
places and through the easy passes, still 
used by Indians and Mexican and Ameri- 
can miners. 

Today the river road lies submerged 
by backed-up waters of Imperial Dam, 



and Parra's mining road has almost van- 
ished. The Indian trails are broken and 
weathered and unused. Between Picacho 
and Vinagre Wash — more than 20 miles 
by the river— the only road which enters 
this lonely land is the jeep trail successor 
to the one Hoge made up Gavilan Wash. 

Editor's Note: Even today the toad 
from Picacho to the site of the old 4$ 
Ranch where Gavilan Wash meets the 
Colorado River is passable only by back 
country vehicles. However, there are good 
gravel roads for passenger cars to the Gold 
Rock Ranch, Indian Pass and from Yuma 
to Pichaco on the Colorado. (See Desert, 
Jan. '68.) 



But which of the great washes did the 
man who found the Lost Mule Shoe Gold 
enter? Which of the old roads or trails 
did he follow even in part? 

"I feel," says Carl Walker, "that the 
maximum a sick man could make in four 
and one-half hours, riding a horse and 
leading a pack mule, would not be over 
16 miles. If I were trying to retrace that 
man's steps, I would do just as he did. I 
would start from Picacho, riding a horse 
and leading a mule and remembering that 
he was sick, and take the shortest route to 
Dos Pal mas. That would establish his 
speed and the approximate area in which 
he could have made his discovery." 

But what was the shortest route to Dos 
Palmas, as the man who found the Lost 
Mule Shoe Gold knew it? That would 
depend upon his knowledge of the land, 
or lack of it. The course he followed 
could shift, by several miles, the place 
where the search for the lost ledge should 
begin. A mile, or even a square mile, does 
not look large on the map. But when one 
attempts to explore it on foot or horse- 
back, the area becomes immense. Partic- 
ularly is this true in broken country like 
Picacho, where a square mile spread out 
would probably equal ten square miles. 

Walker thinks the sensible route would 
have been along the river road to Gavilan 
Wash, up it to Indian Mesa, across to 
Mesquite Diggings, then down to the 
aoutnern .racinc Kauroaa wnere water 
would be available. Smith's map must 
have led him to the same conclusion, for 
this is the line along which he began his 
search. But through the years, his quest 
widened. When Ed Rochester, who has 
prospected all of the Picacho country, 
first heard of the Lost Mule Shoe Gold 
from Smith, about 1932, the latter was 
concentrating his hunt for the ledge be- 
tween the 4S Ranch and Midway Well, 
especially in the area where Parra Wash 
heads, east of Imperial Gables. Ed thinks 
that Carrizo, Gavilan and Parra washes 
are all possible locations for the lost 
ledge, with Parra most likely. 

When Clyde Stewart of Picacho, who 
also has propected this country thorough- 
ly, talked to Smith in 1937 about the 
ledge, Smith was searching for it in the 
main northern tributary of Parra Wash, 
where the great Sonovia natural water 
tank is located. Julian Parra Wash — 
Julian wash on some maps, and invari- 




ably called "Hoolihan" by the oldtimers 
— has three chief tributaries, the left 
with Mona Tank, the center with Willow 
Spring, and the right with Sonovia Tanks. 
Julian Parra, who had a ranch at the 
mouth of the wash, was placering gold 
near Sonovia Tanks 65 years ago. Stewart 
believes that the lost ledge is in or near 
this branch. 

"Every wash that comes in to Parra 
from the north side will pan gold," he 
declares, "but Sonovia has the most. And 
this is the way the old main Indian trail 
went, right past Sonovia Tanks. They 
never go dry." 

Myself, I wonder — since Dos Palmas 
and not Glamis, Amos, Niland or any 
other railroad station was given by Smith 
as the sick man's destination — if it is not 
possible that he kept south of the Choco- 
late Mountains all the way. He may have 
traveled on a northwest line, past Mid- 
way Well and on until he struck the old 
Bradshaw or Chuckawalla Trail, then fol- 
lowed it past Canyon Springs to Dos 
Palmas. This could have placed him north 
even of Parra Wash in four and one 
half hours. 

When Smith last visited Ed Rochester 
at Picacho— Ed believes it was in 1948 
or 1949 — he had been up Parra Wash in 
the vicinity of Mona Tank on another 
hunt for the lost gold, and he kept Ed up 
all night talking about it. His search had 
failed again, but he blamed the wetback 
Mexicans for it. They had been in the 
area in such numbers that he was afraid 
to go farther or stay longer. 

Unfortunately that is true today. You 
cannot go anywhere along the river — or 
often many miles back from it — without 
seeing some of these border-jumping 
laborers — the braceros — or evidence of 
their recent presence. When we jeeped 
down Gavilan Wash and over the ridges 
to Parra Wash this spring, we passed 
several of them. Their trail along the 
river, pounded to deep, white dust by 
thousands of poorly shod feet, can be 
seen miles away and is so well marked it 
can be followed by starlight. Frequent 
graves— often low mounds of gravel in 
desert washes, with half -gallon water bot- 
tles as the only markers — are poignant 
evidence of their desperate determination 
to achieve their goiden dream — common 
laborers' jobs in the United States. Most 
of them are honest and friendly, but it 
would be foolhardy for lone or unpro- 



tected persons to chance the bad hombres 
among them, or the vicious ones who 
sometimes travel with them. 

After his visit with Rochester, William 
Smith made one more attempt to locate 
the Lost Mule Shoe Gold — probably his 
final one — late in the winter of 1949- He 
was alone this time and he stopped, as 
he often had in the past, with the Walk- 
ers at Gold Rock Ranch. And that night 
the old man was certain of success. 

"I know exactly where it is," he in- 
sisted, Tm going right up there and 
find it tomorrow." Then he urged Carl 
Walker to come with him. "I'll fill that 
box with gold for you," he said, pointing 
to the old trunk the Walkers used as a 
wood box. 

Continued on page 42 
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"TEN FOOT TALL' 



OLD PETE HAD BEEN PROSPECTING THE HILLS 
NEAR THE COLORADO RIVER WHEN HE RAN OUT 
OF GRUB. DECIDING TO CATCH SOME FISH, HE 
WAS LOOKING AROUND FOR SOME BAIT WHEN HE 
SPIED A SNAKE WITH A FROG IN ITS' MOUTH, 
PETE CAUGHT THE SNAKE AND EXTRACTED THE 
FROG. BEING THANKFUL FOR THE BAIT, HE 
POURED A LITTLE WHISKEY IN THE SNAKES' 
MOUTH, AND THEN CAUGHT A FISH. LOOKING 
AGAIN FOR SOME BAIT, SIX SNAKES SUDDENLY 
APPEARED CARRYING FROGS WHICH THEY SPAT 
OUT AND LAY THERE WAITING WITH THEIR MOUTH 
OPEN, , . , 
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* ORIGINAL TREASURE PROBE -only SIS SB Ppd. 
completely assembled and ready to use. 

* MEW T H E A SU R EPRORE MKII ■ o,,l T £24. 88 Ppd. 
an advanced model that include! a powerful built 
in speaker that automatically is disconnected when 
■orphan* is in us-e. completely assembled 
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S3. 00 deposit for CO D. In N.J add 4% sale* tax 
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by Charles R. Grizzle 



Northwest Wooded 
Wildlands as low as 

»950. 

TOTAL 
PRICE 

»50 
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•25 
MONTH 

5 - 10 - 20 - 40 ACRES 
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A PIECE OF WILDERNESS 
TO PRESERVE FOR 
YOUR OWN FOREVER 

In Northern Idaho. Northeastern Washing- 
ton, f >nd Western Mont.inj In the heart 
of lakes and big game country. All cov- 
ered with growing timber, Accail. Tttla 
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invaitmant values. We have tracts of 
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terfront property an the Pind Oreille. 
Prieit and Kettle Riven; and property on 
Pand Oreille lake. Your Inspection wel- 
comed. Wrifa ui for frao list, maps and 
complete information. Writ* to: Dapt. C. 



P.O. Box 8Mb, Spokane, Wash. 99203 



Many people who drive from Los 
Angeles to Newhall and Palm- 
date for exploring and adventure in the 
Mojave Desert miss a significant and in- 
triguing leftover of the last century. Trav- 
elers who stop to read the three historical 
markers on the east side of Highway 14 
about a mile north of its junction with 
U.S. 99 (Interstate 5) are short changed 
for their effort if their curiosity does not 
prompt them to walk up the eroded ra- 
vine beyond the roadside parking area. 

Less than a quarter mile up the hill is 
the deep cut which once was the summit 
of the tortuous San Fernando Pass. 
Carved by hand out of the sandstone on 
the orders of General E. F. Beale in 
1859, the passage is about 65 feet high 
and from 10 to 15 feet wide through 
warped strata that once blocked access to 
Soledad Canyon and points north. Many 
notables in California and American his- 
tory used Beale's cut. Today it is a ghost 
passage. 

For a long time, this area saw most of 
the north-south traffic of Los Angeles, 
especially during Death Valley's rich and 
boisterous heyday when the legendary 20- 
mule teams dragged gold and silver in- 



gots and borax toward the seaport of San 
Pedro. It still is the main access route to 
the north with two high speed arteries 
slicing through mountains that have been 
barriers to man for centuries. 

Gaspar de Portola was among the first 
of the explorers to use San Fernando 
Pass in his efforts to find a trail up the 
coast to Monterey, In 1770, he journeyed 
through the Newhall area and camped 
at an Indian Village on the Santa Clara 
near Castaic. Six years later, the Spanish 
priest-explorer, Francisco Garces, trudged 
over the pass. 

The important mountain crossing be- 
came known as Fremont Pass after John 
C Fremont ted his troops from Santa 
Barbara into the San Fernando Valley 
for the signing of the Cahuenga Capitu- 
lation Treaty, ending the war with Mexi- 
co. But when heavy wagon and Stage 
traffic increased, General Beale cut his 
slot in the hills and the pass was renamed 
for him by the thankful teamsters. 

Even at that, however, teams were 
doubled up at Lyon's Station to pull the 
35 to 40 ton loaded wagons with seven - 
foot wheels over the mountains. Two 
draglines of 20 mules hitched end-to-end 
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Beetles' Cut is 50 yards long, 65 feet high and about 20 feet wide. It was carved by 
band out of the sandstone for the now abandoned San Fernando Pass Road. 



resulted in 250-feet of mule power strain- 
ing against one cumbersome freight ve- 
hicle. Chock blocks were always left drag- 
ging after each right hind wheel to catch 
the load when the mules 



When stage coaches climbed the grade, 
passengers got out and walked beside it 
if they were lucky. Most of the time, they 
had to lend a hand to the horses by push- 
ing from behind. 

At the summit was a toll gate where 
passengers paid 10 cents and wagons 
were charged a quarter for passage. The 
indented ledges that supported the beams 
of a roof over the gate can still be seen 
in the sandstone walls of the cut. Nearby 
also are pick marks 100 years old. 

By 1870, the wagon and stage traffic 
became so heavy the San Fernando Valley 
was faced with its first air pollution prob- 
lem. The heaving horses choked in the 
thick dust churned up in the narrow gap. 
Teamsters with fists full of rein could 
scarcely breath at all. Finally a sprinkling 
cart wsa brought in to patrol the road 
making the pass livable. 

Those who traveled during the rainy 
season didn't get dust in their lungs, but 
they were often struggling through knee 
deep mud. After a hard drenching, the 
grade was impassable as wagons ground 
to a halt with axles dragging. On such 
days, the tavern at Lyon's Station did 
great business. 

As a thoroughfare for the horseless 
carriage, the steep grade left a lot to be 
desired. In 1902 the first car to traverse 



the cut had to go in reverse so the gas 
would continue flowing to the carbure- 
tor, and the driver had to send word 
ahead to clear the pass of animals so his 
contraption would not create unforgivable 
bedlam. 

Beale's cut was finally deserted in 
1910 when a tunnel was bored through 
the hills about ]/ 4 mile to the west. This 
disappeared when the present giant cut 
and modern four-lane highway was built. 

Through the years, the old landmark 
has been used in western movies. Wil- 
liam S. Hart, whose mansion and ranch 
in Newhail is now a State Park, is rumor- 
ed to have jumped his horse across the 
gap, either for a scene in a movie or for 
a publicity stunt. 

The rock and dirt road over which 
thousands of wagons and stages once 
traveled is rapidly eroding and small 
earthslides have partially blocked Beale's 
Cut. But deep inside the gap and at the 
north end, it is much the same as it ever 
was. With the slightest bit of imagina- 
tion you can envision the pass crowded 
with mules snorting and coughing in the 
dust and teamsters shouting and cursing 
atop wagons loaded with the stuff that 
built the West. 

Fremont Pass, as primitive as it was, 
played just as important a role in develop- 
ing Los Angeles yesterday as U.S. 99 
and the Golden State Freeway do today. 
It's ironic that Beale's Cut is generally 
overlooked as a significant historical 
landmark and will eventually slip into 
oblivion. □ 
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A revolutionary new design 
attaches to front and 
rear slot. For all 6.1. cans 
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panels. All steal construc- 
tion and electric welded 
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Relax!! 



Spend a while with us and swim, 
ride and enjoy the great desert 
outdoors. Our planned activities 
include: golfing, Jeep trips, trail 
rides, all forms of outdoor gour- 
met cooking. 
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liBACK COUNTRY 

FOUR WHEEL CHATTER b y bin Br yan 



I predict that in the near future there 
will be instituted a program we will all 
hate, but legislators will decide it is the 
only solution to the control of vandals 
and litterbugs. It will be necessary to ob- 
tain an off-the-road permit in order to 
drive through state and Federal adminis- 
tered back country land — such as the type 
permit the boating people must obtain. 

If a full-scale program to stop the lit- 
tering of dunes and back country areas 
is not instituted promptly all of our re- 
creational areas will become one giant 
garbage and trash dump. 

Maybe the outdoor sign companies can 
help by contributing billboards remind- 
ing back country users to: 

1. What you haul into an area you 
haul out. 

2. Do NOT bury your trash as coyotes 
and other animals will dig up the debris. 

3. Police your campsite before leav- 
ing, including the use of brush to smooth 
the sand so it is left in its natural state. 

4. Just because another person left his 
trash doesn't mean you should; two 
wrongs do not make a right. 

Another thought is for the soft drink 
and beer companies to cooperate by of- 
fering a penny or so for the return of 
their cans and bottles. This way children 
could make candy money and feel proud 
in having helped clean up the deserts 
and mountains. 

If these companies used just a small 
percent of their advertising funds for 
this project the publicity and improve- 
ment of their public image would more 
than compensate for the expense. 

Recently we received a letter from a 
man who said he wants to make more 
desert trips, but that he can't stand the 
litter and that DESERT Magazine, by 
writing articles about the desert, is en- 
ticing people to go to the back country 
and therefore we are causing the litter 
problem. 



C.O.D. 

A park caretaker obtained the ad- 
dress from the car license plate 
of one carload of picnickers who 
had left behind the litter and de- 
bris typical of far too many pic- 
nics. He carefully gathered all the 
litter, packaged it for mailing and 
sent it to its former owners — 
C.O.D. Since money became in- 
volved in it, likely those people 
will take the time to avoid litter- 
ing from now on. 



The influx of people into the back 
country areas is increasing and will con- 
tinue to increase, and if our magazine 
is responsible for people discovering the 
fun of exploring, bottle collecting, rock 
hounding and hunting for lost treasure, 
then we are proud of it. A weekend out 
in the open is better than sitting at a 
corner bar or watching teelvision for two 
days. 

At the same time I would like to point 
out to this reader that DESERT MAGA- 
ZINE devotes more space and more arti- 
cles on conservation and anti-litter cam- 
paigns than any other recreational and 
travel magazine published — and we wMI 
continue to try and educate those litter- 
bugs and vandals who make it so hard on 
the rest of us. 

Organized four-wheel-drive clubs all 
have a code of ethics to which the mem- 
bers must abide or lose their membership. 
In addition, every organized back coun- 
try club in the West stage clean-up cam- 
paigns, as shown on these pages every 
month. 

So we are appealing to the "devil may 
care and to hell with others" individuals 
to treat the back country as they would 
their own backyard. The majority of 
drivers of 4WD vehicles, dune buggies, 
motorcycles and passenger cars, and the 
majority of horseback riders and hikers 
appreciate the desert and leave it in its 



natural state. But within each of the cate- 
gories — I mean in each and all— there 
are the vandals and litterbugs. Let's all 
try and show them the error of their ways 
so we can all continue to have the privil- 
ege of enjoying our wilderness areas. 

Congratulations to the International 
Desert Racing Association and the Im- 
perial Valley Dune Buggy Association for 
the excellent manner in which they con- 
ducted the annual New Years meet at 
the Imperial Sand Hills. Also to the spon- 
soring organizations who equipped the 
competition area with trash cans, the 
camping area with trash cans and rest- 
rooms. The attendance this year appeared 
smaller than usual, but I think you can 
chalk that up to New Years coming in 
the middle of the week. 

The four-wheel-drive events seemed to 
be dominated by members from the 
Oceanside Four Wheelers, Bakersfield 
Trailblazers, Santa Maria Four Wheelers 
and the Hemet Jeep Club. 

It looks like traffic in Baia will really 
be picking up with all the stories we hear 
about planned vacation trips. Don't for- 
get your copies of Gerhard and Gulicks 
Baja Guidebook. Also another book many 
people may be overlooking is Arnold Sen- 
terfitts "Airports of Baja." This book 
has a picture of every airport in Baja and 
information about the facilities available. 

If you have plenty of time to look 
around I would also suggest checking 
through some of Erie Stanley Gardner's 
Baja books. Believe me, you can't know 
too much about this area. Cliff Gentry of 
Indio tells me there were more than 
100 gringos with trailers and campers 
set up in the Puertecitos area recently. 
There are some real fine four-wheel-drive 
rallys coming up in the next two months 
in Arizona and California so if you own 
a four-wheel-drive you would do well to 
attend. These events are the finest way 
in the world to find places to go and 
country you will want to return to. 
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Napa Valley Jeepers Stage 
Major Clean-up Campaigns 



For the completion of seven major projects during 1968 the Napa 
Valley Jeepers, Napa, California, this month will receive Desert Magazine's 
Conservation and Preservation Award. In addition to the clean-up projects 
in two Search and 




project was cleaning up the litter along the Oat Hill Mine 
Road between Napa and Calistoga as part of a program to convince the State 
of California to make the road area a historical monument. 

More than 4000 Douglas fir trees supplied by the Bureau of Land 
Management were planted by the Napa Jeepers on the Oat Hill Mine Road 
after they had cleaned up the area. One hundred and seventy-seven man- 
hours were involved in this project. 

On Sunday, April 28 members of the club swarmed over State Route 
12 and cleaned up the litter along the road. Twenty-eight members spent 
140 man-hours on the project. "From the comments of the people in the 
area this made a very favorable impression for all four-wheelers," Charles 
W. Elliott, conservation chairman, reported. 

A 20-acre campground in the El Dorado National Forest was their 
next project. Twenty members cleaned up the area. Many large trees which 
had fallen during the winter were cut, split and stacked. The cleanup was to 
prepare the area for the summer influx of tourists. 

Construction of a garbage pit in Grayhorse Valley and cleaning up 
the litter in the area was accomplished on the weekend of June 23. This 
large project involved 30 members and 360 man-hours with each member 
driving 12 hours round trip to the site. 

When thousands of tiny trout were marooned in pools when a stream 
dried up in Redwood Creek, 21 members of the Napa Jeepers worked with 
game wardens to remove the fish from the pools and transport them to the 
Napa River. This activity was conducted over a two-week period. 

Their final project of the year was cleaning up six miles of the Colum- 
bus Parkway in the Vallejo area. Enough litter to fill two dump trucks was 
picked up by members of the club. 

In addition to the conservation and preservation projects, members 
of the Napa Valley Jeepers work closely with the Napa County Sheriff's Aero 
Squadron in search and rescue. Each month they conduct practice missions 
using simulated wreckage of downed aircraft in order to have perfect coordi- 
nation when the real search mission is needed. 

As a result of these projects the Napa Jeepers not only received let- 
ters of commendation from California and Federal officials, but, in being 
observed by the public, they greatly improved the public image of four-wheel- 
drive organizations. 



FEBRUARY 20-22, SCOTTSDALE ROCK 
CLUB'S 4th annual show. Fashion Square, 
Scottsdale. Arizona. For details write Cliff 
Bruce, 8720 E. Jackrabbit Rd.. Scottsdale, Arii. 

FEBRUARY 22 & 2 3, ROCKHOUND HOLI- 
DAY SHOW sponsored by the Arrowhead 
Mineralogical Society. Alpha Lyman School, 
across street from the San Bernardino County 
Museum. 18890 Orange, Bloomington. 
Specimens of rare and unusual minerals on 
play, educational exhibits, lapidary work. etc. 
Parkins and admission free. 

FEBRUARY 22 & 23. GEM FAIR — SAN 
FERNANDO VALLEY presented by the Asso- 
dated Gem & Mineral Societies of the San 
Fernando Valley Area. Devonshire Downs 
Fairgrounds, 18000 Devonshire, Northridge, 
Calif. Displays, dealers, camping and demon- 
strations. 

FEBRUARY 21 -March 2, IMPERIAL VAL- 
LEY GEM AND MINERAL SOCIETY'S 
22nd annual show at the California Mid-Win- 
ter Fair, Imperial. Calif. For details write 
Robert W. Wright. 77(1 Olive St.. Apt 2, El 
Centro. Calif 92245. 

FEBRUARY 28 • MARCH 2, NATIONAL 
FOUR WHEEL DRIVE GRAND PRIX. 
Riverside, Calif. Write P. O Box 301. Fuller- 
ton. Calif. 

MARCH 1 & 2, INDIAN AND WESTERN 
RELIC SHOW sponsored by California In- 
dian Collectors, The Museum. 135 West Foot- 
hill. Monrovia, Calif. Antique and modern 
Indian and Western Americana items for sale, 
trade and on display. Free appraisals. Admis- 
sion $1.00. For information write Howard 
Chatt, 2324 W. 25th Street. Los Angeles. Calif. 

MARCH 1 & 2, WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
GOLD PANNING CONTEST. Tropicn Gold 
Camp and Mine, Rosamond, Calif. Celebra- 
tions and activities commemorate discovery of 
e,old in Southern California. For information 
write Glen A. Settle, Route One. Box 98A, 
Rosamond, Calif. 95560. 

MARCH 6 • 16. NATIONAL ORANGE 
SHOW, San Bernardino, Calif. All kinds and 
types of celebrations and exhibits highlight the 
54th annual show. 

MARCH 7-9. PHOENIX GEM AND MIN- 
ERAL SHOW featuring "A Salute to the Bohi 
Tie." North Exhibit Hall. State Fair Grounds. 
Phoenix. Ariz. 

MARCH 8 and 9, MONROVIA ROCK 
HOUNDS ANNUAL GEM SHOW, Masonic 
Temple, 204 West Foothill Blvd., Monrovia. 
Calif. Write George Peterson, 204 Violet Ave . 
Monrovia. Calif. 

MARCH 15 & 16, SECOND 
BUG- IN EXHIBITION and 
buggies. Write P. O. Box 1617. 
Calif. 92626 

MARCH 29 & 30, 4TH ANNUAL TRI-CLUB 
GEM & MINERAL SHOW sponsored by 
Coastal Bend Gem & Mineral Society, Fair- 
grounds. Angelton, Texas. Write O, C. Cole- 
man, P. O. Box 307. Angelton. Texas 77515. 

APRIL' 3 through 6. PHOENIX JEEP CLUB'S 
EASTER RALLY near Quartzite, Arizona. 
Write P. O. Box 168, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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The Trading Post Classified Ads 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest pricesi You 
name it— -we find Etl Western Americana* 
desert and Indian books o specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Bookfinders. Box 3003-D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

OVERLOOKED FORTUNES" in minerals and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
fin, tungsten, eolumbium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth $1 to $2 a 
pound, cithers $25 to 1200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash In on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals,'' it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich I Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Bon 666- B, Truth or Consequences 
New Mexico 87901. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations, 12.50 
postpaid, Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bell- 
flower, Calif. 90706. 

GHOST TOWN DIRECTORY — Pictures, maps, 
price $1 , or order free catalog, books, maps, 
for treasure, bottle, rock, arrowhead hunters. 
Pierce Publishing, Dept. T-25, Box 571, 
Georgetown, Texas 78626, 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map. 800 place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, camps, camel trail. $1.50. 
Theron Fox, 1296-C Yosemite, San Jose 26, 
California, 

ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town Guide, 
large folded map 1881, small early map, 
1200 place name glossary, mines, camps, 
Indian reservations, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 
1296-E Yosemite, San Jose, California. 

SURVIVAL BOOKSI Guerrilla Warfare, Wilder- 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense, 
Nature. Books — Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, 
Route 3, Box 517A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: locali- 
ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 postpaid. 
Gemoc, Mentone, Calif. 92359. 

"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun, $4.50 
year. Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Menrone. 
Calif. 92359. 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lokewood Blvd., Bellflower, Col if. 90706. 

BAJA CALIFORNIA SOCIETY. Recent information 
in the Baja California Newsletter (6 issues per 
year) $4 per year or write for free brochure. 
P.O. Box 643, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 
'DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales" By Loke Erie Schae- 
fer. Facts about Frank Fish's mysterious death, 
still unexplained. Sequel to "Buried Treasure 
& Lost Mines the Treasure Hunters manual. 
$3 postpaid- L. Erie Schaefer, 1472B Peyton 
Drive, Chino, Calif. 9T710. 

WANTED: ARIZONA Highways magazines 1925 
through 1934, Write giving condition and 
prices. Peder Andersen, 1421 Hwy. 50 West, 
Livermor e, Calif. 94550. 

OLD BOTTLE MAGAZINE. Bottles, Insulators, 
relics, diggers, cot lectors, investors I Your best 
publication. Twelve months — $4. Box 24 3-D, 
Bend, Oregon 97701. Request $2.50 ad credit 
slip. 



• BOOKS - M AG AZINES 

WILD & WOOLY WEST books: 30# Rails on 
narrow gauge trains, Mark Twain's Jumping 
Frog, Service's Yukon Poems, Uncle Jim's 
Book of Pancakes, Matthews' Navajo Weavers 
& Silversmiths, $1 each postpaid, Cushing's 
Adventures In Zuni, Englerts Oliver Perry 
Wiggins, $2 each. All profusely illustrated. 
Send stamp for catalog of Western Books. 
Filter Press, Box 5D, Palmer Lake, Colorado 
80133. 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richect treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels" contains 
all new photos, maps and other valuable 
information on California's most fabulous 
treasure. $3 postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., 
Box 67, Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 

• EQUIPMENT 

GOLD DRY Washer plans, portable hand opera- 
ted, recover gold from gold diggings, from 
dry river beds, etc., by air principle. $2,00. 
R. Bown, P.O. Box 791 , Arcadia, Calif. 91006 

• GEMS 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

•k Mail your copy and first- insertion remit- 
tance to: Troding Post. Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. Classified 
rates are 25c per word. $5 minimum 
per Insertion. 
DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS I0TM OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



• MAPS 



SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernordino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large 
$2; San Diego $1,25.- Inyo $2.50, Kern $1.25, 
other California counties $1.25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 5 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 

HISTORY MAPS — truly different. "Entire Pioneer 
Eost South"— 26-plus states, 36"x45". 
"Entire Pioneer West"— 23 states, 50"x45"— 
$5 each. (They motch.l Old forts, roads, trails, 
troces, towns, stage lines, railroads, river 
steomer, canal and emigrant routes, tele- 
graph lines, Indian areas, battles. Hundreds 
of historical notes. Most everything dated. 
Maps, Box 56N, Tijeros, New Mexico B7059 

COLLECTOR'S ITEM: 1871 geographical map 
print, rare issue. Las Angelas, Kern, Ventura, 
San Bernardino areas, Alt old stage, freight 
stops, trails, roads, towns, etc. 18"x24" 
rolled, $2.95. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Culver City, Calif. 90230. 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive, Riverside, California 92501. Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 6B6-3956. 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, tough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors, maps, rock and bottle books. 

PAN YOUR OWN GOLDI Complete kit includes 
placer concentrates with 50 pieces gold, 
large gold pan, illustrated instruction booklet. 
Educational- — kids, grown-ups. Great gift 
item. $4.95 postpaid. Box 431, Midway City, 
Calif 92655. 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
ferial, machinery, lapidary and jewelers sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21 1 OB Devonshire, Chots worth, Cal . 

GOLD FOR SALE. Piute Mountain placer nuggets, 
6 In each small vial— $2.95; 12 nuggets — 
$5.95 postpaid. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Culver City, Calif. 90230. 

POCKET GOLD, $2. Placer gold, $2. Gold dust. 
$1. Attractively disployed. Postpaid. Money- 
bock guarantee. Lester Lea, Box 237D, Mt. 
Shosto, California 96067. 

• HOME STUDY 

LEARN OIL painting by mail. Also casein or 
acrylic. Amateur, advanced. Easy, fascinating, 
naturalistic. Easy Payments. Art, Box 846, 
Montrose, Colorado 8 1 401 ■ 

TRAVEL AGENTS make $$$$. Exciting booming 
career si Easy Home -Study Plan. Free. "Travel 
Careev Kit." Write: North American School of 
Travel — MHW, Newport, Californio 92660. 

• INDIAN GOODS 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Novate Zunl, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn and Kachina dolls. Nava|o 
rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo blankets and 
vests, pottery. Kaibab moccasins. A collector's 
paradise! Open daily 10 to 5:30, closed Mon- 
days. Buffalo Trading Post, Highway 1 8, 
Apple Valley. Calif. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rug*, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East 
Woodland Hills, Calif, Open Sundays. 



MINING 



ASSAYS: GOLD & Silver $3, platinum $5. Spec- 
tographs $5. Utah Assaying Co., P.O. 8ox 
369, St. George. Utah 84770. 

NOW, WITH the Field Analysis Kit, you can run 
chemical, flame, and bead tests on your sam- 
ples in the field. No knowledge of chemistry 
needed. Complete instructions for identifying 
many valuable minerals. This is not a toyl 
Completely equipped for the serious pospector. 
$12.00 including shipping. (California resi- 
dents add 60c sales tax.| The Coulter Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 842, Temple City, Calif. 
91780. 

CALIFORNIA MINING corporation shell for sale, 
new — never used, with seal, stock certificates, 
minute book. Cost $650. Sacrifice. |213| 
345-0137. 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrogrophic. Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620-R So, Ingle- 
wood Ave,, Inglewood, California 90301. 

PUZZLED. Mineral identification — $3. Specto- 
qualitative analysis of elements pre- 
5. Geo-Chem Lab, Box 65. Et Toro, 
92630. 

CLAIM STAKING for gold and minerals on gov- 
ernment land: Finders Rights to relics, etc. All 
covered In Treasure Hunters Guide To The 
Law, paperback $2.75 pad. Send to Exstone 
Company, Dept. D. Box 90717 Worldway 
Postal Center, Los Angeles, California 90009. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

SILVER DOLLAR $2.50: Ten different 

$25.00. New coin catalogue 50c. Shultz, Salt 
Lake City. Utah 841 10. 



• PHOTO SUPPLIES 



POSTCARDS — CALIFORNIA views. 50 Mint 
Linen or 30 Chromes, $ 1 .00 each. Others, 
lists. Muehmore, Box 1 336-D, Burbank, 
-jtif. 91505. 
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• PLANTS, SEEDS 



OLD FASHIONED large gourd seeds, mixed types, 
certfied. Ornamental, useful for blrdhouses, 
conversation pieces, decorations, etc. Certi- 
seeds, 5915 Shoshone Avenue, Encino, Cali- 
fornia 91316. 



• REAL ESTATE 



40 TIMBERED ACRES, $1650 total price. Wash., 
Idaho, Montana. $50 down, $25 month, in 
Northern Idaho, Northeastern Washington, 
and Western Montana. In the heart of lakes 
and big game country. All covered with grow- 
ing timber. Access, title insurance with each 
tract. This is select land with natural beauty, 
recreational and investment values. We have 
tracts of many types and sizes from which to 
choose, including beautiful Northwest Water- 
front property on the Pend Oreille, Priest and 
Kettle Rivers, and property on Pend Oreille 
Lake. Your inspection welcomed. Write us for 
free list, maps and complete information. 
Write to; Dept. C3C, Reforestation, Inc., P.O. 
Box 8146, Spokane, Wash. 99203. 

FOR INFORMATION on acreage, home or lot In 
or near this desert area, please write or 
visit Ralph W. Fisher, Realtor, 7364-1 29- 
Palms Highway, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
92277, 

GOVERNMENT PUBLIC LAND (400,000.000 
acres) in 25 stotes. Low as $1.00 acre. 1969 
report. Details $1,00. Land Information, 
422DM Washington Building, Washinaton 
D.C. 20005, 

40 ACRES, mountainous land in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Rockhound or omateur miner's para- 
dise, includes 100% mineral rights. Sacrifice 
$2950. Will take $50 down, $50 per month. 
Owner, Box 304, Hesperia, Calif. 92345. 
Phone (714) 244-9450. 

MAKE MONEY from Florida real estate income 
properties. Where, how to profit. Send $2 for 
fact-filled book. John Dittmer.of Albany, 361 
Manning Blvd., Albany, N.Y. 12206. 

GOVERNMENT LANDS — low as $1 acte. Mil- 
lions of acresl For exclusive copyrighted re- 
port — plus "Land Opportunity Digest" listing 
lands available throughout U.S., send $1. 
Satisfaction guoranteedl Land Disposal, Box 
909 1 -59C, Washington. D.C_ 20003_. 

• TREA SURE FINDERS 

METAL DETECTORS: TSetectron, Fisher, Goldak, 
Metrotech, Precision, Rayscope. Send for free 
information. Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buena Pork, Calif. 90620. |714| 
521-6321. 

METAL LOCATORS $27.50 complete. Powerful, 
rugged, lightweight, polished aluminum con- 
struction. Transistorized, speaker. Professional 
throughout. Impressive gift. Satisfaction or 
your money hack. Roth Industries, Box 2548- 
DC, Hollywood, Calif. 90028. 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with new revolutionary 
analytical metal detector. Features push-but- 
ton tuning, automatic tuning, loudspeaker, 
negligible ground pickup, greatest range. 
Free catalog. Gardiner Electronics, Dept. 51, 
4729 N. 7th Ave ., Phoenix, Ariz. B5013, 

GOLD, SILVER, RELICSI Located with powerful 
Detectron Metal Locators. Free information. 
Terms. Detect/on, Dept. 3-D, Box 243, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 9 1778. _____ 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
Dept. 3 A, Box 793, Men to Park, Colif. 94025. 

WILL YOU gamble $4 to save $200? Ord^r 
our 20-poge booklet, How To Build Trans- 
istor Electronic Treasure Finders" $4.00. Trl- 
onics. Box 1796F, Costa Mesa, Calif. 92626. 



IS IT VALUABLE? Send complete description, 
measurements and all availoble information 
with $2 to Focus Finders, P. O. Box 1783, 
Daly City, Calif. 94014. In the event we are 
unable to ascertain value, your remittance will 
be returned. You will soon be able to read 
"Is It Valuable?" in True Treasure Mogozine. 

FISHER "METALERT" award-winning Model 70. 
Brand new treasure and metal detector for 
exciting resultsi Unsurpassed sensitivity. 
Use anywhere, even beaches and streams. 
For free literature write Fisher Research, 
Dept. D2, Palo Alto, California 94303. 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 1623B 
Lakewood Blvd., Beilfiower, Calif 90706. 

GHOST TOWN EXPLORERS. Over 400 Mother 
Lode locations in "California Pioneer Towns, 
$2,50 postpaid. Goldbug, Box 5SB-D, Alamo, 
Colif. - 



TREASURE-METAL and minerol locators. Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood. Calif. 90714. 



GOLDAK TREASURE Locotors — new for 691 A 
hobby you'll enjoy for fun and profit. Find 
coins, gold, silver. Goldak Dept. DMC, 11 01 A 
Air Way, Glendale, Calif. 91201. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 

SOUVENIR GIFT from the mysterious desert. 
Prickly peer jelly, pomegranate [elly, wild 
orange marmalade, date conserve, two pack- 
ages desert candy and prickly pear syrup. All 
gift boxed. $4.95 ppd, C.A.M., P.O. Box 
3101, Tempe, Arizona 85281. 

THE HOLY AP05TOLIC Fathers, 2928 Charlotte, 
Kansas City, Missouri 64109. Donations 
needed for education of priest. 

DISTINCTIVE GIFTS for every occasion. Also list 
of money-making opportunities. Catalogue 
on request. DeBracey Enterprises, Apt. 2A, 
7019 Sunny Brae Ave., Conoga Park, Colif. 
91306. 



REPUBLISHED BY 
POPULAR DEMAND 

Nevada's 
Turbulent 
Yesterday 

By DON ASHBAUGH 

Westi 

Hell Raising Boom Towns 
of a Thousand Killings! 

Factual in every detail yet as exciting as a 
novel, Nevada's Turbulent Yesterday is 
tops in its field. For 10 years as Sunday 
editor of the Review Journal, the late Don 
Ashbaugh collected material for his book. 
Now back in print, this excellent book is a 
must for arm chair adventures as -well as 
active explorers. Hard cover, 349 pages, 67 
priceless historical photographs. Price: $7.50 
plus 50 cents for mailing. Calif, residents 
add 58 cents sales tax. Send check or money 
order to DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK 
SHOP, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260. Please 
include your zip code. 



SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 
D RENEW MY 




TO: 



Sign Gift Cord; "From 
One Year $5.00 



Two Years $9.50 Three Years $13.00 

(Or 2 One Yean) |Or Three One Years) 

□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED Q BILL ME LATER 

ALSO SEND DESERT'S 1 2-ISSUE HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR $3.50 

(Includes tax and poitogel 

Date Binder(s) with Yeor(s) . ... — □ 
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JlWtLRY CMfTS CATALOG 




FREE! 



^ 196 pages 

Lapidary — fockhourtding 
ftwetry making..., add up to 
ti fascinating crenfivt atftt 



SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 



World's Inrftcv wicclion - over 10,000 Hems 
offered..- import* front all pins of ihc wofU 
1ION1I— JEWfttT MAIIUfUJ- MOUNIINOS 
SOOK 1 - CHAM tOOLS - MACHINERY — JUPFLII J — IfC 

GRIEGER'S. INC 

B.pl il -1*33 t, Walnut — Posadarm, CoW 




FREE-CATALOG 

FUN & PROFIT 
WITH 

Hl'<JW; METAL DETECTORS 

GOLDAK, WHITE'S, DETECT RON, RAYSCOPE 
Prospecting and Hiking Equipment 
Books — Topo Maps 

FREE — Indexes for Topo Mops, stock Western 
states, each state has index. 

JACOBSEN SUPPLIERS 



9322 California Ave., 
Phone 5*9-8041 



Gate, Calif. 
90280 



Authorized 

JEEP 

Sales and Service 

LARGEST SUPPLY OF 
NEW AND USED JEEP PARTS 
IN THE WEST. 

Looking for a ]eep — Try us! 

BRIAN CHUCHUA'S 

FOUR WHEEL DRIVE CENTER 

Dept. DM 1 625 5. I 



CAREFREE DESERT LIVING 
Fairway Cottages 

adjacent to Shadow Mountain Country Club 
in Palm Desert, Calif. 

2 Bedrooms - 2 Baths - Stone Fireplace 
Wet Bar - G.E. All-electric Kitchen 

Carpets and Drapes ■ Pool 
LOW DOWN - EXCELLENT TERMS 

For complete information on these 
Fairway condominiums unite, wire or phone 

PHYLLIS JACKSON, REALTOR 

73-669 Highway 11), Palm Desert, Calif. 
1714) 346-9232 



R E E 4«.CATALOG 

id HE VERGE! SulCMGHlNl 

HI -FLOTATION TIRES 

■ IT OF 3 SUPER "1MT 
IO-lt.i TIRES S. WHEELS 
" NLY. . . $139. PS 
IIS4.09 

■ r.l. 1*1 1NCLUBI0 Wl SHIP ANYWHI*! 

■ P.O. BOX IIS1-D 
2 9631-13 CALIF. AVE. 
I SOUTH OATS, 

CALIFORNIA V03SO " 

houii: fan Ham ''<> »*•" ■" » * i> i. c.n...i in. 
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LOST MULE SHOE GOLD 

Continued from page 35 

But that same night he made the only 
change in his lost mine story that they 
remember. Walker mentioned the low 
hills with the saddle between. "Oh, no!" 
Smith corrected him. "It was a saddle be- 
tween two high hills!" Later — they 
talked most of the night — he broke off 
his enthusiasm to smile sheepishly at 
Margaret Walker. "I guess I've got the 
gold bug," he admitted. 

In the early morning they saw him off 
up the road toward Indian Pass. "Be 
careful!" Mrs. Walker warned. "Don't 
get your car off the trail. You're too old 
to be able to work it out of the sand." 

That evening he had not returned by 
the time he promised, and the walkers 
set out to look for him. Not many miles 
from the ranch they found him. Shortly 
after he had left them in the morning, 
he had attempted to drive up a big sandy 
wash. The sand trapped him, and there 
he had been sitting all day. He returned 
to the coast the next day, but as he left 
he assured them, grimly, "I'll be back." 

The next year, the Walkers told me as 
much of the story of the Lost Mule Shoe 
Gold as they knew. "But you musn't 
print it yet!" they said. It's really Wil- 
liam Smith's lost mine— and he said he 
was coming back." 

But in the four years since, Smith has 
not come back and they have have heard 
no word from him. Late this spring, sit- 
ting on the big porch of Gold Rock 
Ranch and staring moodily at the somber 
lava flow through which Indian Pass 
enters the country of the Lost Mule Shoe 
Gold, Carl Walker said: "I guess it's 
anybody's story now — and anybody's 
gold." 

That is only partly true. It is still the 
desert's gold— and the desert knows how 
to guard it. The country above Pjcacho 
is as merciless toward the careless or the 
inexperienced as it was half a century 
ago. The heat in summer is just as deadly. 
It has killed before, and it will kill again, 
given the opportunity. 

Some day, perhaps, that fabulous ledge 
in the saddle between two hills— low or 
high — may be found again. But my guess 
is that its discoverer will be a man who 
knows what he is looking for and how 
to protect himself while he is looking. □ 
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In answer to the Yucaipa reader's 
letter in the January issue wanting a 
recipe for Skillet Bread this is the best of 
two I have: 

4 cups flour 

2 tablespoons baking powder 
11/2 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cream of tartar 

2 tablespoons sugar 
y A cup powdered milk 

1 cup vegetable shortening 
1 teaspoon cinnamon and raisins, if 
desired 



Cut in shortening until fine meal texture. 
May be stored in cool place as long as 
desired. Add water to make thick dough, 
may be made in plastic bag, squeezing to 
mix (no bowl to wash). Pat out dough 
in fry pan, lightly greased, to one inch 
thickness, and fry 8 to 10 minutes on 
each side over low heat. Same mix may be 
used for pancakes, muffins, by adding 
one egg per cup mix and varying amounts 
of water. 

MRS. RUTH PAWELSKI, 
Vista, California. 



BREAKFAST SANDWICH 
In the desert my husband and I have 
found the quickest and easiest breakfast 
to prepare is to fry two eggs, heat two 
sliced precooked sausage links, butter and 
toast a large egg twist roll, and put into 
a sandwich. This makes a whole com- 
plete breakfast without having to worry 
about dishes and silverware. The ideal 
way to cook the breakfast sandwich is on 
a griddle. This enables you to prepare 
one or two complete breakfasts at a time. 
MRS. LOIS COONFIELD, 



LETTERS to and from the Editor . . . 

Letters requesting answers must include stamped self-addretied envelope. 



Rescued . . . 

On October 26, 1968 my friend and I were 
exploring the Superstition Hills southwest of 
the Salton Sea in beautiful 110 degree weather. 
While exploring a 4WD trail our dune buggy 
became hopelessly stuck at the bottom of a 
steep washed-out gulley in extremely fine sand. 
The next thing we knew, our battery was dead. 
For two hours we did a lot of digging and 
sweating, but our vehicle wouldn't start. We 
were five miles from our camp and another 
five miles from a paved road, and we didn't 
expect to see a soul as all of the tire tracks we 
sfl^v were about two weeks old. But, just as wt* 
had given up hope on our dune buggy, we saw 
about six -1WD rigs on the horizon. They were 
from the Correcaminos 4WD, Vista. It was the 
most welcome sight I'd ever seen, and in no 
time, we were winched out and on our way 
again. We would like to thank the Corre- 
caminos for their helpful attitude and assist- 
ance. 

GARY R. WEAVER, 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
P.S. I'm going to buy a jeep as soon as I can 
afford one . . . you made the sale. 



Old Government Road . . . 

1 have been taking DESERT for two years and 
think very highly of it. I was interested in the 
articles in the 1968 September and November 
issues relative to the Old Government Road 
and the forts along the route. During Thanks- 
giving my family and I visited the area and 
were surprised to find no one near Fort Marl 
Spring, However, at the old town of Provi- 
dence there were so many vehicles we couldn't 
find a camping place. Could you answer the 
following questions? 

1. One article shows Ft. Mojave on the east 
side of the Colorado and the other on the west 
side. Which is right? 

2. One location of the fort is at Rock 
Springs and the other at the Government 
Holes. Where is the fort and what are Govern- 
meot Holes? 

3. One map shows Ft. Soda Lake and the 
other does not. Where can I get more informa- 
tion on this string of forts? 

Editor's Note; Relative to history and details of 
the forts see Herbert M. Hart's excellent hooks, 
Pioneer Forts of the West. Walter Ford, au- 
thor of our December article and a long-time 
writer and historian, furnishes the following 
information for the above questions: 

I. In Dictionary of California Land Names 
by P. T. Hanna, Fort Mojave is listed in San 
Bernardino County, which would place it on 
the west side of the river. Some old maps also 
show it on the west side. However, a recent 



Automobile Club of Southern California map 
f which are excellent) shows the fort on the 
east side. Confirmation might be obtained by 
writing to Dept. of Library and Archives, 3rd 
Floor Capitol Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 85007. 

2. The fort was at Rock Springs. Some of 
the stone fortifications may still be seen along 
the north side of the spring. Government Holes 
was only a well which served as a water sup- 
ply. A windmill, lank and watering trough 
mark its location today. 

3. Fort Soda Lake was on the west side of 
Soda Lake. Prior to World War I! several 
stone masonry walls of the fort buildings were 
still standing, but since that time the property 
has been used for a health resort and it is 
questionable if they still remain. 

4. Old maps and government publications 
are often available in colleges and public 
libraries. 



Tumco Mine , . . 

In the past 18 years my family and I have- 
spent many happy hours exploring the Tumco 
mine area and also talking with Mr. Walker 
at the Gold Rock Ranch. 

The beautiful old building in ruin on Page 
22 of the Jan, '69 issue was the mine hospital 
according to Mr. Walker. We have used it 
many times as our base camp. 

Other buildings still recognizable as such 
were one of the seven saloons and a meeting 
hall. Also, the foundation of the huge 100- 
stamp mill is still there. The mill machinery 
was sent to China in the '20s. We can scarcely 
imagine what tremendous ear-splitting sounds 
those 100 ore crushing stamps must have made 
in that little valley 

At our last count, the cemetery west of the 
mine contained at least 75 desecrated graves, 
which is so appalling that we can't help but 
wonder what kind of ghouls are running loose. 

Incidentally, our son, now in Vietnam, in- 
forms us that there is a waiting list of SeaBees 
who absorb every issue of DESERT Magazine 
we send him. 

G. A. AMBROSE, 
Chula Vista, Calif. 



Keeping Track . . . 

A few months ago I wrote to DESERT 
Magazine inquiring about an article on some 
dinosaur footprints in Southern Utah, with 
the idea of obtaining more information about 
them, giving them protection if necessary. Per- 
haps you would be interested in the status of 
this project. 

I am a member of the Utah Archeology 



Society, a group of lay people who are in- 
terested in the prehistoric cultures of our area. 
I don't know if Utahns are any worse than 
people are elsewhere but we seem to have an 
epidemic of collectivism — people doing almost 
anything to have a display of Indian petro- 
glyphs, petrified wood, dinosaur footprints, 
etc., in their rock garden collections. It was 
with this in mind that I investigated the dino- 
saur footprints mentioned in the article hoping 
they could be protected from the collectors. 

The land on which these footprints are lo- 
cated is on U.S. Government land which is ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The BLM has been notified particularly 
the Regional office of the BLM in Kanab. 
LItah. The BLM is very good in enforcing the 
Antiquities Law which protects such sites. This 
is about where the project stands now. I 
haven't decided whether to leave things as 
they are or to pursue it further to see if the 
BLM would develop it as a Natural History 
Attraction as they sometimes do. I learned in 
inquiring about it (I didn't know this before) 
that dinosaur footprints are not rare in Utah. 
But the number and extent of the tracks de- 
scribed in he article is a bit unusual. 

If anything further develops that would be 
interesting to readers of DESERT Magazine, 
I shall let you know. 

GRANT M REEDER, 
Bountiful, Utah. 



Takes Exception . . . 

In regards to a letter written by C. Bruno 
in the Feb. '69 issue, I resent being called an 
idiot because my husband and I ride motor- 
cycles! I am sure there are several thousand 
other Southern Californians that resent this 
also. Some of the nicest people I've known are 
these so called maniacs on wheels of jeeps, 
dune buggies and motorcycles. We have seen 
much more of this beautiful country of ours 
by getting off the beaten path on our bikes 
and riding trails, paths, etc. 

Keep America Clean! Yes, I agree with this 
hut please, Mr. Bruno, read your DESERT 
Magazine more thoroughly. I have four issues 
printed in '68 before me now telling how 
these so-called maniacs on wheels of Jeeps, 
have spent their time cleaning up left behind 
litter from different desert and sand dune 
areas — incidently, Red Rock Canyon is one 
mentioned ! 

I would also like to ask Mr. Bruno to 
please remove his blindfold while driving 
down our highways and byways — this roadside 
litter is not done by jeeps, dune buggies and 
motorcycles. 

COLLEEN MONAGHAN, 
Newhall, California. 
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